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The popular reason for eating 


Quaker Qats 


A big dish of Quaker Oats for break- 
fast or supper with sugar and a little milk 
or cream is perfectly delicious; it is 
economical and wholesome. 


These things furnish the popular reason for the 
tremendous consumption of Quaker Oats, exceeding 
all other oatmeals combined and greater than the 
consumption of any other food sold in packages. 


The appetizing appearance, the rich, delicious flavor, the 
satisfaction of eating body-building, wholesome food and 
the great economy of it have been the things that won 
the millions of friends to Quaker Oats. 


The family that eats frequently and plentifully of this 
delicious cereal is sure to be a family remarkable for good 
health and vigor; the baby, the school boy or girl, the 
college chap, the business man, the housewife and the old 
folks, all, will gain steadily on such food. 


Economical, delicious, strengthening. 


Regular size package 10c, also packed in special round 
packages at 15c, and in the larger size family packages 
and in hermetically sealed tins for hot climates 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


The toc and 1c prices do not apply in the extreme South 
and the far West. 
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There is nothing simpler to establish in a Home 
than a Beauty Bath. It is not a matter of luxurious 
fittings or costly appliances. 


= Soap 
‘ 





nothing more is required. With these you can 
accomplish all that is possible in the way of beautifying 

the skin. Pears softens, purifies, and sanitises the 
skin, making it of a natural pink and white color. 
More than all the cosmetics in the world, Pears 

is the special beautifier of the complexion. \w 
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oy) Pears does the beautifying — 7 
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The Helps that Every Cook 


has longed for are in 


Taw/ort 
Kanges 


And no other Range has them! 


The Single Damper (patented). Perfect fire and oven control 
by one motion—push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check” — 
the range does the rest. Worth the price of the range. 


The Ash Hod in the base is a patented feature. If a pi rize were 
offered for the worst plan for disposing of ashes, the ordinary stove 
would get it. By our plan the ashes fall through a chute into a 


Hod, all of them, making their removal safe, easy, cleanly. The 
Coal Hod is alongside the Ash Hod, out of the way. 


The Oven is the most 
wonderful of bakers. Scien- 
tific curved heat flues with non- 
leaking cup-joints carry the 
heat around the oven in a 
way to heat every part alike. 


The Fire Box and the 
Patented Grates enable a 
small fire to give great cook- 
ing efficiency, affording great 
economy of fuel. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. If Craw- 


fords are not sold in your town we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
31-35 Union St., Boston 
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Halley’s comet, with its millions of miles of tail, is sweeping into view in the evening sky on its 
seventy-five-year trip. Already astronomers have announced its appearance on time, and in April it will 
be visible to the naked eye. In May it approaches within a few million miles of the earth. It is named 
after Edmund Halley (1656-1742), who determined its orbit, a new and remarkable accomplishment for 
that time, risking his reputation with posterity by prophesying its return in seventy-five years. 
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“CNHE wears the prettiest 
S gowns, mother, soft, 

crapy, trailing things, in 

faint colors. And her hair isn’t 

stiff and pompadoured, but falls 

in lovely great waves. And her 
hands are like flower petals!’’ 








Mildred Tyler was describing 
the new teacher. Mrs. Tyler, who was rather 
short and rather plump, wore a neat shirt-waist 
suit of striped gingham. Her gray hair was done 
firmly in pompadour fashion, and her chubby 


his favorite phrase. 
‘TI won’t have your 
summer spoiled by the 
silly child’s whim! 


hands were anything but flower petals. Ifone|I shall certainly forbid her going off with 
isan amateur gardener, one’s skin will tan, and | that crazy-headed Moore girl at all!’’ 


if one has a young daughter with a passion for 
dainty blouses and embroidered frocks, 
one’s forefinger becomes needle-roughened. 

‘She is the most beautiful creature that 
I ever looked at!’’ ended Mildred. 

Mr. Tyler said that it was all ‘‘schoolgirl 
nonsense,’’ and retired behind his news- 
paper whenever he heard Miss Lorna 
Moore’s name. But Mrs. Tyler, with her 
despised pompadour and her chubby hands, 
listened with sympathy to the praises of 
the new teacher, until the day in the middle 
of the term when Mildred came from school 
in the seventh heaven of happiness. 

“© mother!’’? Mildred poured out the 
tale. ‘‘What do you think? Miss Moore 
read my composition to-day to the class,— 
and after the others had gone she called me 
to her, and she put her arm round me— 
think of it, mother !’’ 

Yes, Mrs. Tyler thought of it, and she 
thought, too, how of late Mildred had con- 
sidered herself ‘‘too old to be babied,’’ and 
had stiffened at her mother’s touch. 

‘‘And she said, mother, that my compo- 
sition showed great promise, and she felt 
that I had a brilliant future before me!’’ 

That evening, when Mrs. Tyler spoke 
with her husband, the usually placid fore- 
head beneath her gray pompadour was 
troubled. 

‘*Joe,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m afraid that teacher 
may not be good for Mildred. Of course 
we know our duckling is going to be a 
swan. Haven’t I kept every scrap that she 
has written since she was a tiny? But 
we’ve been so afraid, since she was our 
only one, that we might spoil her. And 
now this Moore girl is undoing our work 
and putting mad ideas into the child’s dear 
head.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Tyler, ‘‘you can counter- 
act the influence of any half-baked girl 
teacher. ’’ 

He thought of several things—the college 
degree, so much a matter of course to Mrs. 
Tyler that she never dreamed of hanging it 
framed upon her walls, the months of travel 
in foreign lands, the years of living, of 
service, of thought for others. 

‘*T wish,’? he burst out, ‘‘that girl of 
ours would make the acquaintance of her 
own mother, instead of trailing after the 
first stranger that pats her on the head! 
I’ll speak to her.’’ 

‘Indeed you’ll not speak!’’ said Mrs. 
Tyler. ‘Things must run their course.’’ 

Almost weekly Mildred took tea with Miss 
Moore, and came home enthusiastic over hang- 
‘ings and rugs and bric-d-brac that were dif- 
ferent from those of her own home. 

By the middle of the spring term Mrs. Tyler 
was fairly counting the days to the long vaca- 
tion. 

The family would go down to their bungalow 
at Quasset, on the coast of Maine. There 
would be the new boat for Mildred, and the 
old, safe horse to drive. There would be the 
boys and girls from the scattered houses of 
the summer settlement, with whom she could 
walk and row and play. There would be the 
hours that she would pass in her mother’s 
company—hours that might undo something of 
the work of Lorna Moore. 

Vacation was only a fortnight off, when 
Mildred came in from school with her eyes shi- 
ning and a flush upon her cheeks. 

*‘O mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘what do you think 
my darling Miss Moore has done now? She’s 
asked me to spend the summer with her in a 
tiny cottage of her own, way up near the sky 
and the stars, somewhere in the New Hamp- 
shire hills. We’ll have an old. servant, who is 
devoted to her, and we’ll live near to nature all 
summer, just our two selves, and write and talk 
und think ! I sha’n’t have to go to that horrid 
old Quasset,—all rocks and scrub-pine,—and 
‘ee the same tiresome people, and do the same 
‘iresome things. I shall have a golden summer. 
{ feel that it’s the turning-point of my life!’’ 

It was a turning-point, as Mrs. Tyler very 
vell knew. After dinner she went early to 
er room, with a headache. 

“‘Tt’s all nonsense!’’ Mr. Tyler fell back on 





‘Wait!’? said Mrs. Tyler. ‘‘Wait! Don’t 
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the pastures and pine woods 
along the ledgy shores of 
Quasset! She could not sit and 
write all day, nor could she 
talk for hours on noble themes, 
even by a low fire. It was too 
hot for a fire, anyway, and 
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of water, Mildred 
received her first let- 
ter from home. 
‘Such great good 
**Little Joanna | 


luck!’? wrote Mrs. 
Hilliker has just come from England to visit | 


Tyler. 


her cousins in the States. I knew her mother 


“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 


think of doing that. Perhaps we had better 
try this treatment.’’ In the morning, white- 
faced and heavy-eyed, as her headaches always 
left her, she told Mildred that she might spend 
her summer with Miss Moore, if she preferred 
it to Quasset. 

“I must have a wide shade hat, with fluffy 
strings, like Miss Moore,’’ she planned. ‘‘Oh, 
and money to buy books. We shall do a great 
deal of serious reading together, by a low wood 
fire. I wish I could have one soft, trailing 
house-gown, like Miss Moore’s!’’ 

Hurriedly the wardrobe of thin garments for 
the hills was made ready, with extra hours of 
labor for the mother, and the precious books 
were bought. 

‘But you know,’’ said Mildred, dutifully, 
‘4f you are at all disappointed, or if you’ll miss 
me, of course I’ll go with you to Quasset.’’ 

‘Surely we shall miss you, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Tyler, ‘‘but we shall try not to be lonely.’’ 

It proved a long and hot and dusty journey 
by train and stage and springless country 
wagon. The cottage at the end of the journey 
seemed a dilapidated little old farmhouse, rather 
than the honeysuckle and rose bower of Mil- 
dred’s dreams. The faithful old servant, too, 
had developed rheumatism, and sent in her 
place a befrizzled niece, who grumbled because 
there was no running water in the kitchen. 
The tiny bedroom under the eaves seemed hot 
and close to Mildred, and the screen of netting 
did not fit the window. Miss Moore spoke 
helplessly of getting a man to fix it, and mean- 
while the mosquitoes swarmed into the room. 

Before she had grown used to the dry air of the 
hills and the wide outlook, with never a glimpse 





years ago in London, when she was most kind 
to me. I’ve persuaded them to let Joanna 
spend a part of the summer at Quasset, and 
I’m sure to enjoy her visit hugely. She’s the 
quaintest of little creatures.’’ 

The next letter was postmarked Quasset. 

*‘T am sure you would like Joanna,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Tyler. ‘‘She tells delightful stories, in 
her own inimitable way, and she sketches quite 
remarkably. I hope you do not mind, but I 
am letting her have. your room.’’ 

Mildred had a vision of her own little room 
at Quasset—the room that looked upon the blue 
waters of the bay and the gleaming lighthouse 
toward the sunrise. And there, among her 
treasures, moved Joanna Hilliker, the strange 
English girl, who told clever tales, who sketched 
admirably, in whose company her mother was 
delighting ! 

*‘No, I don’t mind,’’ wrote Mildred. ‘‘Let 
Joanna have my room.’’ 

But a little later, when she received a post-card 
with a tiny pen-and-ink sketch of Quasset light 
and the words, ‘‘From the trespasser J. H.,’’ 
written in a large, unformed hand, she tore the 
card in two and stuffed the pieces into the 
kitchen stove. 

Somehow the wondrous summer of her fancies 
seemed more brass than golden. Lovely Miss 
Moore, with her soft, crapy, trailing things, 
did not seem at home in the simple life. She 
lay in a hammock and read or slept or wrote, 
while Mildred, with her active young body, 
ached to be up and doing. Oh, if she could 


even if it had been cool, she 
doubted if Miss Moore knew how to build one. 

In the kitchen, Katie grumbled and com- 
plained of the stillness that was so loud a body 
could hear it. In the yard, the spring went 
| dry, and Mildred felt that in common polite- 
ness she must offer to bring water through 
the heat from the brook, a quarter of a mile 

away—an offer that was readily accepted. 
And all the time that horrid little Joanna 
was living in her cool room at Quasset! 

It seemed to Mildred that her mother’s 
letters were full of the English girl. 

‘Joanna and I have been on a long 
drive to Tucket Head.’’ ‘‘I- took Joanna 
yesterday to the blueberry patch in the high 
pasture. We counted eleven sails in the 
blue offing.’’ ‘‘I have initiated Joanna 
into the joys of a clambake.’’ ‘‘Last night 
we had a fire of driftwood, and I sat and 
told Joanna tales till midnight.’’ 

‘Mother is having a first-rate time with- 
out me!’’ thought Mildred. 

She grew almost to hate the letters from 
Quasset that were full of Joanna, but when 
they stopped coming—when for four days 
she had had no word from her mother— 
she grew almost frantic with anxiety. It 
was just at that time that Katie, with the 
declaration that she would ‘‘go clean loony 
if she stayed in that spooky place,’’ packed 
her bag and started for the village, and 
Mildred and Miss Moore were left facing 
each other in the hot, untidy kitchen. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ asked Miss Moore, 
and wrung her flower-petal hands in a 
helpless way. 

‘Clean up this mess!’’ said Mildred. 
‘No girl would dare to treat my mother 

so!’? 

But Miss Moore did not stay to hear the 
praises of Mrs. Tyler as patiently as Mrs- 
Tyler for months had listened to the praises 
of Miss Moore. She drifted away to dust 
the living-room, and Mildred wrestled with 
the pans and cleaned the stove alone. 

**I saw little Eri Gale, and arranged for 
us to take supper with his mother,’’ Miss 
Moore explained later, and after their 
luncheon of ready-to-serve cereal and crack- 
ers, Mildred heard the news with gratitude. 

It was a festive meal that Mrs. Gale, 
their nearest neighbor, had ready for the 
castaways that evening. There were fried 
ham, fried potatoes, rich brown doughnuts, 
fried in fat, and a layer cake of magnificent 
dimensions. Miss Moore made her supper 
of bread and milk, but Mildred had worked 
hard all day, and she had an excellent 
appetite. 

In the middle of the night Mildred woke 
in her hot little chamber. 

*‘T think I am going to die!’’ she said to 
herself. 

But she must not wake Miss Moore, and 
then, where was the use of waking her? 

‘She’d only talk /’’ thought Mildred. ‘“O 
mother! If you were here, you’d know how 
to stop the pain and make me sleep. Oh, how 
I want you, mother !’’ 

Through the half-curtained window the dawn 
came slow and red. When at last she heard 
| Miss Moore stirring, she ventured to call her, 
|and Miss Moore came, not very beautiful to 
look at, for her uncurled hair hung in strings 
and her face was sharp and worried. 

‘Sick? My dear child, how could you eat 
that loathsome fried stuff? Yes, I’ll try to get 
you something to take.’’ 

Presently she trailed down-stairs in one of 
her long skirts. Mildred heard her moving 
ineffectually about the kitchen. A long time 
afterward, when Mildred had remade her bed 
and, after three attempts, had brushed her 
hair, Miss Moore came back to the chamber. 

‘T am so sorry, little one,’’ she said, with 
genuine regret, ‘‘but I can find no medicine in 
the house, except some cough lozenges. I don’t 
know how to build the fire, or I would make 
you some gruel. But perhaps, if you are not 
feeling well, you had better not eat till noon. 
I shall get Melvin Gale to drive me to the vil- 





lage, and I’ll find some one to cook for us. 
You will not mind staying alone ?’’ 

‘‘N-no,’’ said Mildred, faintly. 

There never was a day so long, so utterly 
desolate! In the middle of the afternoon a 
thunder-storm broke over the hills. Mildred 


only feel the oars in her hands again and set | cowered in the dark room and hid her eyes at 
the strength of her shoulders against the tug of | each flash. Oh, would Miss Moore never come? 


the waves! If she could only scramble through 


| She came at last, in the cool of the evening. 
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She had been delayed by the storm, she ex- 
plained, but at last she had arranged things. 

‘T’ve engaged rooms at the inn: We shall 
miss our beloved solitude,’’ she sighed, ‘but 
we shall have certain essential creature com- 
forts. To-morrow we will move to the village. ’’ 

Hope reared its head in Mildred’s heart. 

“Oh, I couldn’t let you keep me here, under 
the circumstances, ’’ she said, eagerly. ‘‘Daddy 
wouldn’t like it. I'll go home to Quasset to- 
morrow. I’m not very well, you see.’’ 

“Of course, if you are ill,’’ said Miss Moore, 
‘it is better to be near a good physician.’’ 

In the gray of the next morning Mildred left 
the cottage in Melvin Gale’s wagon. 

Just as she stepped aboard the stage in the 
village the postmaster came running to her. 
Here was the letter from Quasset at last, mis- 
sent and delayed by a couple of days. Eagerly 
she tore it open and read it, as she swayed 
along the rough country road. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’’ her mother wrote. 
*‘T’ve been a bit sick, that’s all—a little chill, 
and some fever, but nothing serious. Little 
Joanna has waited on me hand and foot, and 
cooked me nice dishes, and cheered me and cos- 
seted me and kept me from grumbling. I don’t 
know what I should have done without her.’’ 

Mildred put the letter into the front of her 
blouse with a hand that trembled. 

‘‘And she would have been all alone, with 
just the servants, if it hadn’t been for Joanna 
Hilliker! I went off with Miss Moore and 

. left her, and spoiled the beautiful summer she 
had planned for us—and she was ill and alone. 
Oh, I’m glad Joanna was there!’’ thought 
Mildred, and strangled a sob. ‘‘I must be 
glad !’’ 

The train for Quasset was hot and dusty. 
In a seat near her sat an old Irishwoman and 
her buxom daughter, and two sturdy grand- 
children, who ate ripe bananas and screamed 
in high spirits. In the noise and the grime 
Mildred opened the box of luncheon which Mrs. 
Gale had kindly given her. She looked at, the 
thick sandwiches, plastered with lumps of 
butter, the sticky cake, the moist cheese that 
flavored everything, and then she hid the box 
and its contents under the seat. 

She thought of the delicious luncheon which 
her mother had given her when she set out 
from home. She longed to see her mother ; she 
thought to herself: : 

*‘T suppose all last winter, all this spring, 
it’s been as hard for her to see me following 
Miss Moore as it’s been for me to think of her 
with that Joanna Hilliker. How mean I’ve 
been! How mean! And now she has Joanna, 
and it’s too late for me to say so.’’ 

Under her closed eyelids she felt the tears 
slide down her cheeks. 

‘‘What’s ailin’ ye, darlin’ ?’’ 

There was a motherliness in the tone that 
made her open her eyes and look at the buxom 
Irishwoman who had paused beside her. 

“T’ve been horrid to my mother,’’ Mildred 
said, ‘‘and I’m going home—and she doesn’t 
know I’m coming—and I shouldn’t think she’d 
be glad to see me.’’ 

‘‘Ah, go on*now!’’ cried the woman. ‘‘If 
there’s anything to forgive, she’ll fall over 
herself to do it. ’Tis the way of mothers.’’ 

She trudged on down the car. Mildred 
noticed that as she slipped into the seat beside 
the noisy babies, she paused and tenderly 
straightened the purple bonnet upon her own 
old mother’s head. 

‘*?Tis the way of mothers.’”? Over and over 
Mildred repeated those cheering words through 
the hot afternoon, and later, in the cool of the 
evening, as she drove in the old station wagon 
along the road to Quasset. She left her luggage 
in the wagon, and stumbled up the pebbled 
walk to the door of the house. She could hear 
the tinkle of the cottage piano in the living- 
room, and a thin little voice that sang of ‘‘Cruel 
Barbara Allan.’? She waited till the song 
ended, and then she slipped into the hall. 

‘Mother!’? She spoke hesitatingly. 

She saw the dear, stout figure in the neat 
house-gown, with the old-fashioned pompadour, | 
coming toward her. She caught at the plump | 
hands. 

‘*Precious girl! Where did you come from ?’’ 
cried Mrs. Tyler. ‘‘ Nothing’s wrong, my 
darling? You’re so white!’’ 

The penitent little speech which Mildred had | 
framed was lost against ler mother’s breast. 
She was led to the couch in the living-room. 


Lorna Moore, either—ever again !’’ 
And that night, after her duckling that 
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from over to Holt 
is just coming | 





nounced little Mrs. Samantha Wells of the | 
Torbolton Home for Indigent Females. 

Her reommate, Mrs. Serena Dodd, glanced 
from the window. ‘‘So ’tis,’’ she assented. 
‘‘Wonder what she’s after ?’’ 

Two minutes later Miss Lydia Barron was 
greeting them. ‘‘How do, Mrs. Wells! How 
do, Aunt Serena!’’ She seated herself and, 
producing a note-book and pencil, explained: 
‘‘Every one out our way is studying genealogy, 
and I’ve caught the fever. What was my 
grandma’s maiden name, Aunt Serena ?’’ 

Mrs. Dodd stared. ‘‘What was your grand- 
ma’s maiden name?’ she burst forth. ‘My 
sainted ma’s maiden name?’’ 

‘“‘Not Grandma McGay,’’ protested Miss 


Barron. ‘‘Wasn’t I christened Lydia Graham 
for her? It’s father’s mother I’m talking 
about. ’” 


“Oh! Why, she was Thyrzy Willard.’’ 

“T know my grandma’s maiden name,’’ piped 
up little Mrs. Wells, eagerly. ‘‘She was a 
Whitney, Etruria Whitney, and she married 
my grandsir, Job Rand, he was old Southing- 


him, Sereny, your Boldwood’s ma was a Rand, 
—and my ma, Anna Rand, married John Bray, 
so I was Samanthy Bray, and I married Ab- 
salom Wells. His ma —’’ 

‘*That’s very interesting!’’ broke in Miss 
Barron, gently but decisively. ‘‘Now, Aunt 
Serena, what was Grandpa McGay’s mother’s 
maiden name ?’’ 

‘*You’ve got me stumped on that all right, 
Lyddy,’’ chuckled Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘But I cale’- 
late it’s just as my Boldwood used to say, that 
*tain’t necessary to know everything in all 
creation provided you know where to look for 
it. And Sereny Dodd, she doos!’’ 

She wheeled about in her big Boston rocking- 
chair, and opening a pink satin-striped box on 
the top of her bureau, took out a time-yellowed 
manuscript, declaring : 

‘‘Away back in the fifties my Grandma Me- 
Gay, your great-grandma, her first name was 
Easter, had a bad fall, and 
whilst she was getting over 
it her family took turns 
amusing her by putting 
down on paper all she could 
remember about when she 
was a little girl ampersand. 
Here ’tis!’? Mrs. Dodd 


**‘In the year 1794 my 
father received for his serv- 
ices during the Revolution- 
ary War—he fought clear 
through from Bunker Hill 
to Yorktown—a grant of 
eight hundred acres in the 
then District of Maine, one 
hundred for himself and 
one hundred apiece for each 
of his seven: boys.’ ’’ 

‘‘Where’d the girls come 
in?’’ asked little Mrs. Wells, 
anxiously. 

*‘Didn’t come in at all,’’ 
retorted Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Nei- 
ther grandma nor neither of 
her six sisters got an ioty 
of all them acres! Just a 
good setting-out when they 
was married off,—feather 
beds, all the linen and wool 
they could spin and weave, 
| and a dozen silver teaspoons, 
| —but Great-Aunt Keziah, 
| who never was married off, 

and consequent got no set- 
| ting- -out, lived around 
}among her brothers and 
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ton Rand’s grandson,—you ain’t forgot about |, 
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—my precious only mother!—there isn’t any | the chamber with blue curtains that looked to 


the sunrise, Mrs. Tyler wrote her husband: 
Dear Joe, we did well to wait, and oh! we did 


should be a swan was tucked into her bed in | more than well to try the absence cure. 
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‘‘Here, Lyddy Bar- 
You take it and 
keep it till you’ve picked out all them names 
you’re so fierce about !’” 

‘*Thank you so much, Aunt Serena!’’ cried 
her niece. ‘‘It’s splendid of you to let me 
have it.’”’ And with an affectionate embrace 
she was gone. 

Early the following morning Miss Barron 
again appeared at the Home. ‘‘O aunty,’’ she 
exclaimed, her face aglow with enthusiasm, 
‘‘T stopped at the library yesterday, and hunted 
through books and books and books, and at last, 
in one of them, it said that Price Llewellyn 
was —’’ She paused impressively. 

‘Was what?’ faltered Mrs. Dodd. ‘Maybe 
you’d best not hunt no further, Lyddy! Let 
sleeping dogs lie still if they will, is my motto; 
though far’s I knew, our forebears was re- 
spectable —’’ 

**?Tisn’t that,’? Miss Barron said, smiling 
loftily. ‘‘Dear me! Any one can be respect- 
able, but we are royal! Price Llewellyn was 
descended from Edward the First, King of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, a part of France, 
and Conqueror of Wales !’’ 

Mrs. Dodd blinked. ‘‘Are you sure, Lyddy? 
There ain’t to my knowledge ever been any 
Edwardses in the family. Not but there is 
awful nice Edwardses; the ppenther Jona- 
than une 

“Tt wouldn’t ha’ been Edwards, anyway,” 
interposed Miss Barron. ‘‘If we’d been lucky 
enough to have been in the male line ’twould 
have been Plantagenet, but as ’tis, we’re de- 
seended from a daughter—her brother was first 
Prince of Wales, and her son’s daughter’s son’s 
daughter married a Llewellyn and emigrated 
to America. That’s all I’ve found out, but 
I’m going straight to the library now, and I’ll 
keep you posted. Good-by, good-by!’’ 

As the door ‘closed behind Miss Barron, little 
Mrs. Wells beamed radiantly. 

**You ain’t an idee how tickled I am, Sereny! 
I never darst to let on before, for it seemed as 
if I must be terrible stuck-up! But my Grand- 
ma Bray’s great-grandma was a noble English 
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“BUT WE ARE ROYALI PRICE LLEWELLYN WAS DESCENDED 
FROM EDWARD THE FIRST, KING OF ENGLANDI” 


Tea was brought to her, and thin strips of | brothers-in-law, nussing, washing, mending, | lady, daughter of a noble English earl, who 
| tending babies, and not s’posed to earn neither ran away with a humble forester of Epworth 


toast, and a little flowered bow] of hot bouillon. 
Mother had done all for her—mother, and a 
woman who must have run in from the next | 
cottage, a tiny woman, with gray hair and 
wrinkles round her eyes, who said, ‘“There, 
there, you poor bairn!’’ 

‘‘And I want to see Joanna!’’ wailed Mildred. 
‘‘She can have my room still. I’ll be so nice 
to her, mother, for she stayed and took care of 
you, while I went away with that talky, snaky 
Miss Moore! Where is little Joanna?’’ 

The little woman smiled. 

‘“My dear,’’ said she, in a pleasant English 
voice, ‘I’m all the Joanna there is, but I’m 
quite little, as you see.’’ 

‘‘Why, mother,’’? gasped Mildred, ‘‘ you 
said —’? She put down her teacup, and 
laughed and cried at the same time. 

‘*Then there really isn’t any Joanna—not the 
Joanna I thought there was? And, O mother, 


| her salt nor her sugar, poor, dear creetur. 
tell you, Lyddy,’’ Mrs. Dodd wagged her curly 
| white head solemnly, ‘‘’twas parlous tough 
times for spinsters in them days !’’ 

Miss Barron laughed comfortably. ‘‘I dare 
say,’’ she admitted. ‘‘But any names, aunty? 
That’s what I’m after.’’ 

‘* My father was Price Llewellyn,’ ’’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Dodd. 

**Price Llewellyn,’’ repeated Miss Barron. 
Her pencil flew over the page of her note-book. 


‘Naturally !’? Mrs. Dodd’s tone was some- 
what crisp. ‘‘ ‘He married Delindy May —’ ”’ 








| 


I | Heath and fled over here and settled on the 


Cape, and learned to milk the cows and churn 
the butter with her own fair hands.’’ 

‘*'That’s fine!’’ condescended Mrs. Dodd. 
“‘Then you and me are sort of on equal terms, 
though of course my royal grandpa, Edward 
the First, King of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
a part of France, and Conqueror of Wales, also 
the father of the first Prince of Wales,—I’1l get 
Lyddy to track out how near kin I am to young 
George soon’s she can,—is,’’ complacently, ‘‘a 


‘Then great-grandma was Easter Llewellyn.’’ | cut higher !’’ 


‘*But,’’ objected little Mrs. Wells, hurriedly, 
‘you ain’t heerd all yet, Sereny! Grandma 


‘Delinda May,’’ interrupted Miss Barron. | Bray’s other grandma’s pa was Lord High 
‘Wait a second, aunty, till I get that down!’’ | Sheriff of Salisbury Plain or Cathedral,— 
But Mrs. Dodd’s patience was quite ex-| Grandma Bray never could recolleck which,— 
hausted. Petulantly she restored the manu- | he sailed all to oncet with his eight appren- 
script to the pink satin-striped box, and thrust | | tices, eleven children and his true and loving 








wife, each of ’em with a helt full of red gold 
buckled about their waists. ’’ 

‘What become of all that red gold?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Dodd, excitedly, and little Mrs. 
Wells, waving her small hands to and fro, 
answered, ‘‘It went, it went! Here a little and 
there a little!’’ . 

Mrs. Dodd nodded, with perfect comprehen- 
sion. ‘‘Boldwood’s folks was just like that, 
too. Owned the entire shore from Pint Judy 
to the Pier, and whenever they honed for a fur 
overcoat or a summer at Saratogy, off they’d sell 
a slice of the water-front, till behold, the whole 
cake was eat up, and not a crumb left for my 
Boldwood !’” 

‘‘After me, the deluge!’’ remarked Mrs. 
Wells. ‘‘Still, things always might be worser. 
For instance, I ain’t never had a chance to 
discourse free about my noble ancestors before. 
Absalom’s topnotchest was only Town Sergeant 
of Hartford, and if I mentioned just real care- 
less like about my noble lady grandma or my 
grandpa, Lord High Sheriff of Salisbury Plain 
or Cathedral, —Grandma Bray never could rec- 
olleck which, —he’d grit his teeth and glare out 
the window, even if the blinds were shut and 
the curtains pulled clean down to the sill. My 
poor Absalom! That’s the one and only un- 
kind thing he ever done!’’ 

But Mrs. Dodd, surveying her rosy old 
countenance in the mirror, was murmuring 
rapturously, ‘‘“My royal grandpa! Edward 
the First, King of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
a part of France, and Conqueror of Wales, also 
the father of the first Prince of Wales! Guess 
T’ll coax Lyddy to seek out the old gentleman’s 
picture. .’T would be some pleasing if it turned 
out I favored him!’’ 

‘So ’twould,’’ agreed little Mrs. Wells, and 
in sweet converse upon the congenial topic the 
next few hours passed quickly. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when a 
message was brought that some one wished to 
see Mrs. Wells in the lower hall. Presently 
the little woman returned, hugging in her arms 
a basket, and at her heels Betty Macdonald, 
proclaiming : 

‘Special delivery for Mrs. Dodd!’’ 

As the maid retired, Mrs. Dodd said, gaily, 
“Tt’s from Lyddy! Like enough she’s un- 
earthed another batch of peers and peeresses!’’ . 
She tore open the envelope and read aloud: 

“Dear Aunt Serena. It seems upon further in- 
vestigation that there were two Price Llewellyns, 
both alive at the same time in the same township, 
and both very nearly the same age, one marrying 
Delinda May, the other Hannah Unknown. The 
Price Llewellyn who was descended from Edwaré 
the First, King of England, Scotland, Ireland, a 
part of France, and Conqueror of Wales —” 

Mrs. Dodd rolled the titles upon her tongue. 

“Being also, as perhaps you may recall, the 
father of the first Prinee of 
Wales, was not — 

‘*N-o-t,’’ spelled Mrs. 
Dodd, perplexedly. 

“Was not our grandfather, 
Price Llewellyn, who married 
Delinda May, but the other 


one, who married Hannah Un- 
known —” 


For a long moment Mrs. 
Dodd eyed the letter incred- 


ulously; then, throwing it 
down, she muttered in wrath- 
ful accents : 

“TI don’t eare! I don’t care 
a leather button! Samanthy! 
Samanthy !’’ 

She addressed her compan- 
ion. 


‘The balloon’s bust! 
Squashed like a puff - ball! 
And Sereny Dodd’s of noble 
blood no more!’’ 

Little Mrs. Wells gazed back 
at her roommate from mourn- 
ful, soft blue eyes. 

‘Neither am I, Sereny,’’ 
she dolorously affirmed. 
““*T was my nephew, Peter 
Rawdon, wanted me down- 
stairs. He fetched me these 
Sheldon pears,—said they was 
just in their prime now,—and 
I up and bragged a mite, just 
a teeny-weeny mite, Sereny, 
about my noble ancestors. 
And Peter, he said, just as 
affable as affable, but jirm, 
that if he was me he wouldn’t 
bank any on it, that noble ladies never, never 
run away with humble foresters of Epworth 
Heath, that it must have been a fairy tale that 
Grandma Bray was relating, only I was too 
little to realize. 

**‘And as for the Lord High Sheriff of Salis- 
bury Plain or Cathedral,—Grandma Bray never 
could recolleck which,—Peter Rawdon,’’ she 
enunciated very slowly and with quivering lips, 
“the said—he—had—his—doubts!’’ The little. 
woman sighed. ‘‘I tell you, Sereny Dodd, 
I’m going to miss my noble lady grandma and 
my grandpa, Lord High Sheriff of Salisbury 
Plain or Cathedral,— Grandma Bray never 
could recolleck which,—after cherishing them 
in secret all these years !’’ 

‘‘And me my royal grandpa, Edward the 
First, King of England, Scotland, Ireland, a 
part of France, and Conqueror of Wales, also 
father of the first Prince of Wales!’’ lamented 
Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Howsomever, I didn’t have him 











long enough to get-so awful much attached to 
him, and as the proverb is, “There’s no great 
loss *thout some small gain.’ And though 
we’ve lost a king, an earl and the lord high 
sheriff betwixt us, still you’ve gained a whole 
pasketful of fruit,—half a a I cale’late, 
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a Btn Fb of the Washington £state at Mount Vernon 


HE develop- 
et ment of the 

spirit of patri- 
otism among our youth has been so success- 
fully encouraged within the past twenty years 
by the many patriotic societies, that the effect 
is now distinctly noticeable upon those who 
come to Mount Vernon. 

Periodical visits of these societies show a 
marked growth of interest in the heroes of the 
Revolution. Memorial offerings, orations and 
songs, once rare, are now frequent evidences of 
respect to the memory of Washington. 

Americans are set a praiseworthy example by 
foreigners, more particularly by the Latin and 
Oriental races. Two famous Japanese, Gen- 
eral Kuroki and Admiral Ijuin, were here in 
1907. With a considerable retinue they were 
brought, on the United States: yacht May- 
flower, as guests of the nation. 

Bearing beautiful floral tributes, they ap- 
proached the tomb. When yet at some distance 
they halted, and stood several minutes in silent 
contemplation of the plain structure and what 
it contained. At the portals of the tomb they 
bowed low; then entering, they bowed again 


before depositing their wreaths on the sar- 


cophagus, and remained in deeply reverential 
attitude, as if in prayer. Withdrawing from 
the tomb, they stepped slowly backward a few 
paces and bowed again almost to the ground. 
It was a most impressive ceremonial. 

Embassies from India, China, South America 
and Europe have likewise paid their homage. 
High officials of every nation, when visiting 
at our seat of government, have counted their 
mission. incomplete without a pilgrimage to 
the American shrine. 

In many cases they have asked the privilege 
of planting a memorial tree. A partial list of 
these is worthy of mention: 

In 1876, Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, planted 
* an elm, 
Lord Chief Justice Russell, of England, 1896, 
a walnut. 
H. R. H. Prince Henry, of Prussia, 1902, a linden. 
Counts Rochambeau and Lafayette, 1902, a maple. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, 1904, an elm. 
H. R. H. Prince Fushimi, of Japan, 1904, 
a Japanese maple. 
Count Witte and Baron Rosen, of Russia, 1905, 
an ash. 
Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, 1906, 
an ash. 
Duke of the Abruzzi, of Italy, 1907, a poplar. 
Baron Van Asbeck, of Holland, 1907, an oak. 
Admiral Thierry, of France, 1907, a beech. 

Thus are we reminded by living evidences of 
some of the distinguished personages who have 
paid honor to our great chief. Of the bestowal 
of magnificent floral tributes, the number and 
occasions are beyond computation. 

The first emotion felt by foreigners who 
come: to Mount Vernon is wonder at the 
simplicity which pervades the whole place, 
the unpretentious style in which the mansion 
is furnished, and the quiet charm of all the 
surroundings. It is so at variance ‘with the 
lavish display one sees abroad. They remark 
upon the fact that whereas when Washington 
was President, residing in New York and 
Philadelphia, he maintained a fashionable style 
of living, on his retirement to private life he 
joyfully dispensed with his more showy estab- 
lishment, and chose instead the rigidly plain 
habits and occupations of a Virginia planter. 


While the Master Was Away. 


HIS was his ideal of happiness for his 
t declining years, and during his absences 
incident to war or public duty, he yearned 
for the time when he might resume his quiet life 
on the banks of the Potomac. Even though offi- 
cial cares were apparently overwhelming, he not 
only kept in touch with the affairs of his estate, 
but directed every detail of its management. 
Considering the delays and difficulties of com- 
munication in those days, this was a remark- 
able achievement. 

For convenience, he divided his eight-thou- 
sand-acre plantation into farms, apportioning 
laborers for each, with an overseer in charge. 
Each overseer was required at the end of every 
week to report to the manager at the mansion 
every circumstance pertaining to his portion, 
including an exact statement of the health of 
each laborer and the hours of work performed, 
the number of each class of live stock, acreage 
and condition of growing crops, amount of 
grain, hay and fodder secured. 

Combining these reports with a general 
account of sales, purchases and other transac- 
tions, such as clothes and foodstuffs issued, 
repairs and improvements made or required, 
the manager in turn submitted the same to the 





general. Based upon such elaborate data, 
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cording to its looks,—and you know what’s|the mansion, still flourish many of the trees 
printed on our calendar for to-day: 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. in groups to give pleasing effects in alternation 
Let’s prove it! S’posen you spunk up, Saman- | of bloom. 
thy, and step out and invite in the other ladies| Trees profitable for fruit were eagerly sought, 
and treat us all around to a Sheldon pear!’’ and his orchards as well as vineyards became 
noted for their excellence. The presence yet 
of several species of the mulberry indicates that 


AN N ] G | C) N « v2 the culture of silkworms had his attention. A 
busy department of the Mount Vernon estab- 


lishment was the spinning-house, where practi- 
cally all the fabrics for clothing the three 
hundred slaves had to be made. There wool 
was spun and woven, home-grown flax was 


from the Carolinas raw cotton was obtained 
Washington returned his instructions for carry- | for working into cloth. 
ing on his household and farm projects. His 
correspondence on these subjects shows how | ton’s special care, and in it she took much 
thoroughly he mastered the situation. His | pride. Besides clothing material, most of the 
grasp of minute details was marvelous. linen and cotton fabric for household use was 

Always intent on economical methods, | there manufactured. Some of the older serv- 
Washington was on the alert for labor-saving | ants, who were too decrepit for field duty, were 
devices, for the latest discovered and best means | trained in the several processes of carding, 
of advancing the productiveness of his estate. spinning and weaving, and others were taught 
His careful experiments with all the then| to make shoes. Because of remoteness from 
known fertilizers are most interesting to follow. | centers of supply and slowness of transporta- 

When at home he made it a point to start | tion facilities, the planters in those days had to 
before sunrise and ride to his different farms | be thus self-sustaining. 
for the purpose of making inspection and giving Prior to the war of the Revolution, Colonel 
directions. If the cultivation of his fields was| and Mrs. Washington managed to live with 
not to his liking, it was promptly corrected. | comparative comfort in the Mount Vernon 
If the farming implements were not suited to villa,—built 1743,—inherited from Lawrence 
the requirements, and better ones were not on | Washington, but their increasing popularity 
the market, his resourcefulness enabled him, | greatly augmented the number of guests, until it 
jointly with a clever mechanic he had trained, | was found a serious embarrassment to entertain | 
to devise somehow the necessary improvement. | in so small a house all who claimed their hos- 
pitality. 

Washington at one time thought of tearing 





The Ingenious Farmer. 


produced a much better subsoil plow than | Influenced, however, by his fond association 
could be bought, and how they, after | with the simple dwelling which had so long 
many trials, put in successful operation an | served the purposes of home, he decided upon 
appliance for drilling corn and other grain. 





Washington and his friends planted, arranged | 


“broke, hackled and spun’’ into linen, and | 


This branch of activity was Mrs. Washing- | 


down the old structure and erecting in its stead 
| IS diary records how he and his ‘‘smithy’’ | a pretentious mansion of more durable material. 
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| filled with guests, among them Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, and a night was set for the grand 
ball. 

| The banquet hall lacked but one finishing 
| touch, the papering of its walls. The materials 
were at hand, but the artisans who had engaged 
|to apply it failed to keep their appointment, 
very much to the chagrin of Mrs. Washington. 
It was the gallant Lafayette who then came to 
the rescue by volunteering to head a party of 
the gentlemen present, and hang the paper. 
Tradition has it that they made a merry time 
of it, and completed the work in time for the 
festivities. 

The delightful hospitality of the Washingtons 
attracted to Mount Vernon a ceaseless stream 
| of their personal friends, and many foreigners. 
How and where they were accommodated re- 
mains a matter of wonder. That twenty-two 
persons came unannounced in one day and had 
to be lodged seems not to have been an unusual 
happening. Every one kept ‘‘open house,’’ 
and gave hearty welcome to all who chose to 
come. It was the custom of the South, and has 
always been so. 


The Well- Earned Leisure. 


ASHINGTON’S diary notes on two 
W occasions that, as a remarkable cireum- 
stance, he and Mrs. Washington ‘‘dined 
}alone.’’ With well-stocked larders and an 
unlimited retinue of capably trained servants 
ever ready, it mattered not how many guests 
we were to entertain. The Mount Vernon 
‘thouse parties,’’ when not engaged in festivi- 
| ties at home, were going to balls in the 
| neighbor hood or in Alexandria. The long 
| drives over execrable roads never seemed to be 
regarded as anything but a frolic. 
The favorite rendezvous on summer evenings 
yas the east portico, with its beautiful outlook 
lone the broad Potomac, and we can res adily 
picture in imagination the figures of the general 


an enlargement of it by adding at one end a/and his lovely wife, in their réle of host and 


To obviate loss from the crude custom of | spacious banquet hall, and at the other a suit- | hostess. 


threshing wheat by spreading the sheaves in | able library. 
rows on the open ground 
and. ‘‘treading out’’ the 
grain by horses, —risking 
much by sudden changes of 
weather,—he planned and 
built a great octagonal barn, 
with storage for crops above 
the main floor and a ‘‘tread- 
ing-room’’ in the basement, 
where on rainy days his 
animals and men could be 
usefully employed. 

He seems to have been 
much pleased with this 
achievement, and equally 
exasperated, naturally, 
when, returning after an 
absence of some length, he 
found his men threshing out- 
doors as before, having taken 
the trouble to move the 
wheat out from the barn for 
the purpose. What he said 
on this occasion is not re- 
corded. 

Washington’s mills were 
noted for the excellence of 
the flour, which he shipped 
not only to the West India 
ports but to Europe. At 
the London custom - house 
his ‘‘Mount Vernon’’ brand 


Ten years before these changes 


charger Nelson) would run neighing, . . . 
hands.—From “Recollections of Washington,” by G. W. P. Custis. 





And as often as the retired farmer of Mount Vernon would be making a tour of his 
grounds, he would halt at the paddock, when the old war-horse (his famous sorrel 


proud to be caressed by the great master’s 


When it was the season for hunting, Washing- 


ton was in his ‘‘particular 
element.’’ Splendidly 
mounted and with his fa- 
mous pack of hounds, inclu- 
ding those sent him by 
Lafayette, he would join 
George William Fairfax and 
George Mason,—his nearest 
neighbors,—and pursue the 
fox over miles of the sur- 
rounding country. 

His zest for the chase is 
easily discerned from his 
diary, which so frequently 
refers to the sport. Deer 
were abundant in the Vir- 
ginia forests then, and occa- 
sionally Washington would 
include them in his hunting. 
Wild turkeys, water - fowl 
and small game he seldom 
pursued. The Potomac in 
front of the mansion literally 
swarmed with geese, swans 
and every variety of wild 
ducks, but these he seems to 
have left to the attention of 
certain of his men, whose 
duty it was to provide for 
his table. 

In early spring his fishing 
shore was the scene of great 


was accepted without inspection. The breed- | were made, he sought to make the interior of | activity when shad and herring were ‘‘run- 
ing of live stock was a lucrative feature of the | the old house more attractive by paneling the | ning.’’ Vast quantities of these fish were 
estate. Choice animals and fowls from abroad | main hall and applying stucco ornamentations | Seihed and cured for winter use, staples of 
were imported, and the progeny yielded hand- | to the ceilings of the parlor and dining-room. | diet relished as much then as now. 


some returns. This was in 1775, when he was called to Cam- 


} 
| 


As a master, Washington was noted for the 


Among the experiments mentioned was one | bridge to command the American army, and | provident care bestowed upon his negroes, and 


to determine the relative merits of spermaceti | the work of improvement had to be left under 
and tallow candles. Selecting an average speci- | the care of his manager, Mr. Lund Washington. 
men of each sort, Washington carefully weighed | Correspondence between the manager and the 
them on his apothecary scales. They were | general throws interesting light on this subject. 
simultaneously lighted and allowed to burn so | One letter reports: ‘“The Frenchman is arrived 
many hours’ in a room protected against dis-| and gives evidence of good work and speedy 


turbing drafts. When extinguished they were | execution. He expects to finish the ceilings in | 


again weighed and the percentage of loss |a fortnight.’’ Six weeks later, in response to 
minutely calculated, to determine the lasting | the general’s demand for an explanation of 
power of each. tardy progress, Lund Washington writes: ‘‘It 
Not content with one trial, he made a second | is true the Frenchman is still here. He is so 
for the purpose of corroboration, which, al- | enamoured of his stay in Virginia he is loath 
though showing some variation, seemed to/| to leave and the Lord only knows when he 
satisfy him that while the ‘‘sperm’’ candle | will finish the ceilings.’’? That they were 
possessed superior qualities, its greater cost | eventually completed and in a very substantial 
made it ‘‘dearer’’ than candles of tallow. This | manner, we point to them to-day in proof. 
exemplifies. Washington’s capacity for infinite 
painstaking in all his endeavors. The “ Housewarming.” 
He was particularly fond of his home life 
and everything connected therewith, although 
his public duties robbed him of its full enjoy- | after the war, he found an overwheim- 
ment. His orders to Bartram of Philadelphia | ing amount of repairs needed throughout 
demonstrate his knowledge of what was most | his estate. In spite of the care which had been 
desirable for landscape effects. Whenever he | exercised by his manager, the farm-buildings, 
heard of some rare plant, flower or tree, he | fences, drain-ditches, and so forth, required 
made an effort to secure it to beautify his | extensive overhauling. Defective implements 
grounds. His ‘‘shrubberies’’ and ‘‘ wilder- | and degenerated live stock had to be weeded 
nesses’’ were filled with the choicest varieties | out, and the personnel of his establishment 
then procurable, and his formal garden, with | rearranged. 
its stately hedges of box, is a model to this day. In 1785 the improvements to his residence 
An enormous ‘‘bowling-green’’ was laid out, | were accomplished, and the old villa was trans- 
his engineering skill being displayed in making | formed into the Mount Vernon mansion. With 
it absolutely level, and that it might be properly | twelve bedrooms, the large banquet hall and 
drained, subsurface tiles were laid. About | fine library now available, a ‘‘housewarming’’ 
the borders of this ‘‘bowling-green,’’ west of | was next in order. The mansion soon was 





N Washington’s return to Mount Vernon 


the consideration with which he regarded their 
well-being. He never permitted, what was so 
common a practise among his contemporaries, 
the disruption of families for the sake of 
advantageous barter or sale. By special pro- 
vision of his will, all his slaves were given 
their freedom when he died. 

Some historians have made a point of dis- 
crediting Washington as a churchman. That 
he was closely identified with the religious 
interests of this parish is evidenced by the 
vestry-book of Pohick Church. As a vestry- 
man, church warden and member of the building 
committee, he appears prominent. Regularly 
did he attend all meetings of the vestry, and 


| when a new site for the church had to be 


determined on, he himself made an exact 
survey and map of the whole parish, to prove 
his contention—as opposed by George Mason’s 
argument—that the old site should be aban- 
doned for one — the present — more centrally 
located. 

The late Bishop Meade was authority for 
the statement that Washington was a regular 
attendant at church, never permitting weather 
or company to interfere with his religious 
duties. During the period subsequent to the 
Revolution, the Mount Vernon coach drove 
more frequently to Christ Church, Alexandria, 
where Washington was then a vestryman, and 
where the pew he occupied is stil] shown to 
visitors. 

This little sketch of Washington’s home life 
is intended to reveal those simpler phases of 
his versatile character which excite inquiry 
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and admiration among students of his history. 
As a successful general and wise President, 
he easily became the idol of Americans, but 







Me 


ANNAH FOSTER, Job’s ueteethed, in 
an old calico dress, her arms akimbo, a 
dust cloth hanging, gray and limp, from 
one firm, fat hand, surveyed her parlor with 


H 


approval. ‘The windows were open, and a 
small, furtive June breeze now and then pleas- 
antly stirred and swelled the Nottingham cur- 
tains. 

The neighbors, and the neighbors’ children, 
—for, as Job said, Hannah ‘‘was well-liked to 
Ellmington,’’ —had been sending flowers — 
elove-pinks and larkspur, sweet-william and fox- 
glove from old-fashioned gardens, lady’s-slip- 
pers and wild violets from wood and meadow. 
They stood in vases and glasses on the melodeon 
and on the small marble-top table, now shoved 
against the wall next. the door, beside the sea- 
shells, the wax flowers and the album. And 
behind the smaller, more delicate flowers, there 
were great masses of ‘‘peenies,’’ that filled the 
room with their rich crimson. 

‘‘Well,’’? she said, ‘‘I guess everything’s as 
near ready as it ever will be. There ain’t a 
speck of dust anywheres, and the flowers cer- 
tainly do look elegant! And out in the kitchen 
there’s a good square meal, if I do say it my- 
self. I don’t know but scalloped oysters and 
coffee and angel cake and ice-cream would ’a’ 
been more weddin’y some ways. But they 
ain’t noon victuals. Those men will be sharp 
set. Well, they’ll get enough, if ’tain’t all 
hot. There’s two hams, and some cold tongue, 
and chicken pie, and cole-slaw, and ’bout every 
kind of pie and cake anybody knows of. And 
preserves—and doughnuts. Mis’ Farley and 
Mis’ Meader’s coming in to warm up the chicken 
pie and make the coffee,—two gallons of it,— 
and Miss Ware and one or two of the other 
teachers said they’d be pleased to help with 
the waitin’. It’s real good of them. .I guess 
there’s no need for any one going away 
hungry.’”’ 

‘Eating isn’t everything. I do hope, Han- 
nah, you ain’t making a mistake.’’ 

Hannah turned a tolerant, humorous eye 
upon the speaker. This was Miss Willett. She 
was a thin, sallow woman with down-drawn 
mouth, side curls, a back comb, and a brooch 
in which the hair of some defunct relative was 
woven into a true-lover’s knot. As she spoke 
she sank into a chair, folded her hands primly 
in her lap, and assumed an expression which 
said plainly that she knew quite well that such 
a hope was vain. 

“‘T guess I ain’t,’’ said Hannah, cheerfully. 

She understood her friend’s frame of mind. 
Miss Willett considered herself genteel, and 
having ‘‘some means,’’—that is, an income 
which was just too small to live on,—had been 
much given to ‘‘cousining,’’ until she found 
Hannah. 

Under pretext of some remote relationship, 
she had come to Job’s bride six years before, 
and as Hannah had never hinted either that 
she go away or that she pay board, she was 
still with her. ‘‘Hannah’s so lonely I con- 
sider it my duty not to leave,’’ she said. She 
was much afraid that Job would turn her 
out. 

‘I don’t know what’s going to become of 
us,’’ she said. 

‘*You mean you,’’ said Hannah, in a matter- 
of-fact way. ‘‘I guess you needn’t worry. 
Job Bixby’s got ten thousand dollars drawing 
good interest, he’s got his farm that’ll sell for 
a little somethin’ over the mortgage, —if I can 
get him to sell it,—and I’ve got this house, and 
there’s room for three in it. And you can 
stay just as long as you’re a mind to. Job’s 
one of the best-hearted fellows ever was, and 
he won’t object, if I don’t. Seem ’s though I’d 
told you all that often enough.’’ 

Miss Willett sniffed. ‘‘I presume,’’ she 
began, for her language was elegant, ‘‘I pre- 
sume it ain’t slipped your mind how much 
money he spent just to spite ’Bijah Keith? I 
should think you’d be fearful that he’d waste 
all his substance just to pamper up his pride. 
He’s always among them that’s contrary - 
minded, you know that, Hannah. But of 
course you know your own affairs best. It 
isn’t for me to advise. I am aware you think 
my words but the cracklin’ of thorns under a 
pot. But time will reveal.’’ 

Miss Willett referred to an incident in Job’s 
career much chuckled over in Ellmington. 
Abijah Keith had accused him of a foolish 
plan to plant potatoes in an over-wet piece of 
ground near his house. Job, in answer, had 
planted the potatoes right in the reprobated 
spot. He ‘‘wa’n’t goin’ to be told,’’ he said, 
what he ‘‘was goin’ to do,’’ nor what he 
**wa’n’t goin’ to do.’’ 

The potatoes rotted. Job had mixed in sand, 
and planted again; and again the potatoes 
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they seem to love him the more because he 
could renounce a crown and take instead the 
modest position of a country gentleman. 
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them wisely, and settle down in Ellmington. 
But if he would keep the farm, if he should 
lose the money, she guessed it would be just as 
well for him to be married to some one who 
knew a good trade and was not afraid of hard 
work. 

As she stood there, her hopes and fears all 
aflutter in her mind, from the jog of Miss 
Willett’s ominous words, she was brought back 
to the business of the moment and her usual 
good humor by the sight of a woman coming 


“I DO HOPE, HANNAH, YOU AIN’T MAKING A MISTAKE.” 


rotted. Then he had tried to drain the land, 
but had found that there was no place to which 
to drain. The quarter-acre lay in a rocky cup. 
Undaunted, Job had then blasted away a whole 
ledge, laid drainage tiles, mixed more sand with 
the soil, and raised the best crop of potatoes 
that he had ever had in his life. He sent a 
bushel to Abijah. He never told, however, 
that he had sunk so much money in the bog 
hole that the best possible crop was raised at a 
loss. 

“No, I hain’t forgot it,’’? said Hannah, 
placidly. ‘‘I guess anybody that turned Job 
back after he’d got p’inted would be a bigger 
man than old King Canutey. I expect he’ll be 
a real interesting man to live with.’’ 

“I do hope you aren’t nourishing vain hopes 
in your soul,’’ said Miss Willett. ‘‘I presume 
you know the common experience of women 
who try to make a man over to suit their own 
predilections. ’*Tain’t often that they make a 
success of it, according to my observation. It’s 
my heartfelt hope that you are not mistaken in 
thinking you’re goin’ to get him to give up 
that farm and abide to Elimington. If you 
don’t, it’s plain to be seen what’s going to 
become of those bonds. If you weren’t so 
partial to him, you’d know just as well as 
any one else he’ll spend them just to prove 
he can raise grapes on the north side of a hill 
—if he takes a notion, and he will, just as 
likely as not.’’ 

**You’re borrowin’ a good deal of trouble,’’ 
said Hannah, with the most imperturbable 
good humor. ‘‘Job’s comin’ to the village next 
winter, and I guess when he finds how near he 
is to all his cronies to the band and to the post, 
he’ll conclude Elimington’s better’n a farm any 
day. I ain’t worryin’ a mite.’’ 

‘‘T think it’s almost a crime to be so reckless. 
I speak as your friend. At least, I hope you’re 
sure that Mr. Bixby hasn’t spent the worth of 
those bonds already. It does seem to me as if 
you ought to know. I hope I may ask if you 
have seen the bonds lately ?’” 

“‘No,’’? said Hannah, ‘‘I hain’t seen ’em 
lately, and I hain’t seen Africky lately, either. 
Land sakes, Jane Willett, you cheer up! Job 
won’t bite you.’’ 

Hannah patted her on the shoulder; she was 
sorry for the poor old thing, and in a queer 
way fond of her. She was quite used to scenes 
like this. She always ‘talked up’”’ to her 
friend ; but she never lost her temper, and her 
real good humor took all sting out of her words. 
When Miss Willett complained that she was 
‘‘unfeelin’,’? she only laughed. 

On this occasion, however, Miss Willett had 
struck a real subject of worry. Hannah was 
not more fond of money than a hard-work- 
ing, poor woman who has learned its value 
has a right to be; but for Job’s own sake she 
wanted his little fortune kept and guarded 
safe. 

She was matching her placid, good-humored, 
soft persistence against his setness, in the hope 
of persuading him to give up the farm, which 
she knew in time would eat up his money, 
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up the flight of steps which led to her high- 
perched little brown house. 

‘‘Merey me!’’ she exclaimed, heartily. ‘‘If 
there ain’t Miss Bates! She’s goin’ to help 
dress me. You set right here, so’s to be 
handy by when the minister comes. You tell 
Miss Bates to step right up-stairs. And if 
Mis’ Farley or Mis’ Meader wants anythin’ 
out to the kitchen, you tell ’em where things 
are.’’ 

Miss Bates found Hannah in the rear one of 
the two rooms tucked away under the steep- 
pitched roof of the story-and-a-half house. 
There she helped to garb the bride in the 
plum-colored silk dress in which she was going 
to be married. It was a sober costume, made 
with a polonaise, with ruching at neck and 
wrists. Hannah had a string of old gold 
beads that she put round her neck. With her 
stout figure, fresh, comely face and competent 
air, she looked a very comfortable, homelike 
woman. 

Meanwhile, the guests were gathering. Han- 
nah owned her house, indeed,* but whatever 
else she had she earned as a seamstress. She 
sewed for many people, and now they were all 
coming forth to do her honor on her wedding- 
day. There was Mrs. Peaslee, grim and for- 
bidding in her stiff black silk; there was the 
meek Solomon, her husband, vaguely smiling 
and peering about through his big glasses; 
there was Mrs. Upham and Upham himself, 
bland apothecary and bandsman, who did not 
dare sit down because he had his piccolo in his 
coat-tail pocket; there was the smart and com- 
petent Mrs. ‘‘Jim’’ Spencer, in a city gown 
that set all the women agog; there was pretty 
Miss Ware, the school-teacher, in a girlish 
muslin, with Farnsworth, who kept the crock- 
ery store, and whom she was going to marry; 
there was Mrs. Barnes, and Mrs. Snow, the 
latter so fat and big as to be almost monumen- 
tal; there was Mrs. French, a sad, pretty 
woman in black; there was Mr. Paulding, the 
stout, good-humored old lawyer; there was 
Sam Barton, the constable, and Rose, his 
wife. 

And then by and by, in knots of two or 
three, men began sneaking through the side 
yard to the wood-shed, where each left some 
burden, and then, turning, entered the front 
door like the rest. 'These were the members of 
the Ellmington Military Brass Band, and the 
burdens they left were their instruments. 

After all, they could not keep it very secret 
that they intended to serenade Job and his 
bride after the ceremony. They were going to 
play when the bridal couple left the house, 
and again ‘‘down to the depot’? when the train 
pulled out. Jim Edwards, who, ever since Mr. 
Peaslee had given him a harmonica, had taken 
deep interest in music, sat in the wood-shed 
and guarded the instruments. Abel Potts had 
promised him that when the time came he 
might hold up the front of the bass drum. 

By and by the minister, Mr. Clark, a thin, 
tall young man in a very long, black frock coat 
and white tie, arrived. Miss Willett, wiping a 
tear from her eye, gave him a limp, moist hand 








in welcome, and departed with funereal dignity 
to let Hannah know of his arrival. 

By heroic effort, Miss Willett had thus far 
shed only an occasional tear, but when she saw 
Hannah in the plum-colored silk, she sank 
limply into the nearest chair and gave way to 
the luxury of grief. 

*‘T do hope,’’ she wailed, “you'll find it all 
you expect! I’m sure I’m not one to predict 
trouble. ’’ 

But people had begun to wonder what was 
keeping Job, for it 
now lacked but three 
minutes to twelve, the 
hour of the ceremony. 
Mrs. Snow and Mrs. 
Upham stepped up- 
stairs, not only to see 
the bride, but to lend 
her their moral sup- 
port in case she was 
getting anxious. 

But Hannah showed 
her usual placidity. 
**Lawsee,’’ she cried, 
‘if you’d rid behind 
that old white horse of 
Job’s as often as I 
have you wouldn’t ex- 
pect him to be over and 
above prompt !’’ 

They left the door 
of the room open so 
that they could see the 
bridegroom the very 
moment he appeared 
on the stairs. The 
chamber opposite had 
been set aside for Job 
‘to slick up in,’”’ as 
his bride expressed it. 
When both were ready 
they would go down- 
stairs together. 

Finally, at twenty- 
two minutes past 
twelve, Job drove into 
the side yard. 

He was immediately 
hailed by three or four 
bandsmen, who, unac- 
customed to social functions, had preferred the 
yard to the house. They were boisterously 
jovial to give themselves a countenance. 

‘*Lean your old hoss up against the fence !’’ 
called ‘“Tip’’ Willard, a house-painter by trade, 
and a cornetist by avocation. ‘‘She’s so stiff 
she won’t bend !’’ 

‘“‘Knew you was coming!’’ cried ‘‘Hank’’ 
Fellows, the big, fat stableman, who played 
the trombone. ‘‘Heard your old wagon the 
minute you turned out of your yard! Fact!’’ 

They surrounded Job as he lifted out his old 
carpetbag and turned toward the house, and 
slapped him on the back, and told him not to 
get scared and to do the band credit. 

‘‘Wal,’’ boomed Job, in his big voice, ‘‘I 
fought through the war! Guess I ain’t scared 
of a weddin’ !’’ 

His upturned face was wreathed in smiles as 
he scrambled up the steep stairs. ‘‘How do, 
Miss Bates! How do, Mis’ Snow! How do, 
Mis’ Upham!’’ he called to the women who 
crowded about the head of the stairway. 
‘‘Why, Hannah,’’ he exclaimed, delightedly, 
as he caught sight of the plum-colored silk, 
‘‘you look mighty peart! Now don’t she?’’ 
And he smiled round upon the laughing women, 
right and left. ‘‘I swanny, I hate dretful to 
be late, but that calf of mine gave me a lot of 
trouble! Hannah, I didn’t have time to go to 
the bank, so I fetched them bonds right ’long 
to the house. I guess mebbe Peaslee’ll take 
’em over. I saw him down-stairs.’’ 

As he talked, Job mounted the stairway. 
On the top step he knelt, put his bag down on 
the landing at the feet of the crowding women, 
and opened it. The smile vanished from his 
face when he saw in the mouth of it the 
jammed and battered old straw hat which Rufe 
had picked out for the scarecrow. Mrs. Upham 
gave a hysterical giggle when he lifted it out 
and laid it on the step. 

“What in tunket!’’ said Job, as he drew 
forth next the tightly rolled, faded old coat, 
which, flopping open upon the landing, dis- 
played its yellowish-green streaks and ripped 
seams. 

“‘Well,’”? said Mrs. Snow, ‘‘I’ve heard of 
men doing queer things at weddings when they 
got worked up and excited, but of all the out- 
landish — 

At this point Job drew forth a pair of old 
blue overalls to which clung many a wisp of 
yellow hay, and gazed blankly into the now 
empty bag. Then, in feverish haste, he pawed 
and fumbled over these strange articles of 
clothing. His consternation grew. Then he 
lifted a dismayed face, his blue eyes showing 
big and perplexed through their screen of eye- 
brow. 

‘‘Why,’’ he roared, 
here !’’ 

Hannah stepped forward, as one who takes 
command, and gingerly lifted the articles one 
after another. ‘‘Who packed that carpetbag 
for you, anyway ?’’ she asked. 

‘Why, me and Rufe, wedid. But we didn’t 
put any o’ them things in’t. Them’s the old 
duds Rufe picked out for a scarecrow. I tell 
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ye—I tell ye there’s been crime committed! 
Where’s Barton?’? And Job half-rose, as if 
to start at once down-stairs. 

‘‘Now you just wait a minute,’’ said Han- 
nah, incisively. ‘‘It looks ’s though some one’s 
been playin’ a joke on ye. If that’s so, then 
the bonds is probably all safe up to the farm. 
If they’re stole, they’re stole, and that’s the 
end on’t. We can ’tend to that afterwards. 
There ain’t any sense interruptin’ the weddin’, 
as I can see—not with the minister come, and 
all them victuals that’s got to be et up.’’ 

‘Seem ’s if there was some sense !’’ said Job. 
‘Stands to reason if I’ve lost them bonds, and 
hain’t got any money, I can’t marry ye, Han- 
nah. *Twouldn’t be fair.’’ 

‘“‘Cat’s foot !’’ said Hannah. 

But at this point Miss Willett attracted sud- 
den attention to herself by bursting into sobs. 
“Oh, oh, oh, that I should live to see the last 
friend I’ve got throwing herself away all blind 
and confidin’!’? she wailed from behind her 
handkerchief. ‘‘It seems as if you must be 
quite bereft of your senses, Hannah, to go 
marrying a man without any money! How 
are we—how are you going to live? What’s 
going to become of you, I don’t know, you 
poor, self-deceiving creature !’? 

‘Why, Miss Willett,’’ said Hannah, ‘‘the 
bonds ain’t lost —’’ 

“T haven’t said they’re lost,’? came in a 
muffled whine from behind the handkerchief. 
“T told you just how ’twould be. I warned 
you. If you had harkened to advice this mis- 
fortune would never have come on you. I hope 
I have too much dignity to make charges I can’t 
maintain; but I presume you know what I’m 
thinking. There’s other ways of losing money 
than raising potatoes in bog holes, and some 
folks are so innocent that they can be deceived 
by play-acting —’’ 


‘‘Jane Willett, you say what you’re thinkin’: 


out square and plain,’’ cried Hannah, pro- 
voked, ‘‘and stop hintin’ !’’ 

Miss Willett suddenly sat upright and took 
the handkerchief from her eyes. ‘‘I am not 
afraid to speak my mind when called upon. 
It’s my opinion Mr. Bixby no longer has those 
bonds! It’s plain to see that he’s spent 
them !’’ 

‘*You think I’m lyin’ ’bout them bonds!’’ 
thundered Job, rising to his feet, thrusting his 
fingers through his hair till it stood up like a 
picket fence, and glaring at Miss Willett with 
the eyes of an outraged lion. 

Miss Willett, shrinking visibly, shut off the 
glare of Job’s eyes behind her handkerchief, 
and answered only with sobs. She had a 
diffuse, amorphous obstinacy which offered the 
resistance of a feather bed; words were as un- 
availing against the one as blows against the 
other. 

‘Now, Job, now, Job,’’ said Hannah, an 
anxious hand upon his arm, ‘‘don’t ye mind 
her, don’t ye mind her !’” 

“Tf folks think I’m lyin’ ’bout them bonds, ’’ 
thundered Job, shaking off her hand, ‘‘I won’t 
get married till I find ’em !’’ 

‘‘Now, Job,’’ implored Hannah, ‘‘the bonds 
are sure to turn up! Just be sensible—there 
ain’t anybody goin’ to believe that ’cept Jane 
Willett, and I guess she don’t, really.’”” An 
unusually loud sniff came from Miss Willett at 
this. ‘‘Here I am all dressed up, and the 
minister here, and everythin’. We can’t dis- 
appoint folks so.’’ 

“‘T won’t get married till I find them bonds !’’ 
said Job, and his jaws locked till the wilful 
lines round his mouth showed deep and plain. 

‘That your last word?’’ said Hannah, ina 
tone dangerously low and tense, while the 
terror - stricken women looked on in awed 
silence. 

“T won’t get married till I find ’em!’’ said 
Job. 

Mrs. Upham gave a frightened giggle. Her 
gaze had happened to drop from Job’s set and 
tragic face to the old greenish coat and the blue 
overalls at his feet—no proper carpet for a 
tragedian. 

Hannah Foster could lose her temper. Sen- 
sations of a disagreeable kind had assailed her 
one after another with increasing force ever 
since Job had appeared upon the staircase. 
She had not greatly minded Mrs. Upham’s 
ziggles and the more discreet amusement of the 
other women at the extraordinary nature of 
Job’s trousseau; but their surprise had been 
a disagreeable pin-prick, after all. She could 
have withstood the shock of finding that her 
lover had lost his bonds, although in spite of 
her sensible suspicion of a bad joke, her anxiety 
was keen. 

But when to these were added Miss Willett’s 
selfish an@ malicious insult to a good man for 
whom she felt a deep affection, her self-control 
vas strained to a dangerous degree. When 
upon all this fell Job’s ill-timed fit of obstinacy, 
the strength of which she well knew, and she 
saw, in a flash, the whole dreadful scandal,— 
the interrupted wedding, the subsequent gossip, 
the awkwardness, the laughter, the spoiled 
‘ood, especially the spoiled food,—her temper 
‘ared out and scorehed—the last offender, of 
course, 

“‘Well,’? she said, tensely, ‘‘if that’s your 
last word, Job Bixby, then you listen to mine! 
1 won’t marry you if you do find ’em!’’ 

Miss Willett stopped sobbing and looked at 
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ADGER GULCH had 

dreamed through an ideal 

October day. Now, at 
evening, Malcolm MacDonald, 
schoolmaster, sat idly on his 
door-step, peaceful and con- 
tented. Three clumsy collie pups played in the 
clearing before the door, and their beautiful 
tawny mother sat beside him, her head caress- 
ingly laid upon his knee. 

The door at his back stood open, revealing a 
meagerly furnished bedroom, a recently built 
annex to the cabin. In the kitchen of the older 
building Mrs. Yenquist, its mistress, sang 
noisily as she prepared supper. 

Up the half-hidden path through the woods, 
to the lower edge of the clearing, came two 
Alderney cows, moving slowly but directly 
toward their stable, while behind them, alert, 
insistent, but not hurrying them unduly, 
marched a noble silver-gray collie. 

The pups, abandoning their play, ran enthu- 
siastically to greet him, and their mother 
accompanied them anxiously, edging them 
away from the route by which the cows were 
to be driven. A red-faced, jolly little man, 
who had come up behind the cattle, stopped, 
amazed at this evidence of intelligence. 

‘My gootness!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘How it iss, 
Herr MacDonald, I neffer see a dog like dot 
before ?”’ 

Malcolm, a raw-boned, red-headed Scot, rose 
to greet the newcomer. This was Peter Yeager, 
the school-committee man. 

‘‘That’s their business, Mr. Yeager,’’ he said. 
‘‘They understand it as well as I do mine.’’ 

‘Vell, now,’’ said Mr. Yeager, ‘‘dot’s re- 
markable, I shouldt say, for a dog like dot. 
But I like a dog dat’ll choost keep off strain- 
chers, und can lick his own weight in wildcats 
—hey ?”’ 

He laughed good-humoredly. 

‘‘But vat I coom up here to-night about, 
Mr. MacDonald, dot iss de school. 
My poy,’’—he lowered his voice 
apologetically, and looked about. to 
see that Mrs. Yenquist was not 
within hearing,—‘‘my poy, I vant 
you shouldt look see dot he gets de 
petter by dot poy of Mike Kincaid’s. 
I vant he shouldt peat him every 
vay.” 

Malcolm smiled. ‘‘Is your boy the 
smarter, Mr. Yeager?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Yeager looked dubious. ‘‘Vell, 
now,”’ he said, ‘‘he aindt quick, like 
dot Mike’s poy—dot Irish, you know. 
But, Mr. MacDonald, me und Mike, 
we ain’t been friendts dese five years, 
since he shootet one of my dogs. 
| He gets de pest, chenerally, in de 
town meeting. But now I gets me 
to be school committee, I vants to 
get de good of it. See you now? 
Dot’s how I vants my boy shouldt 
be first. Maype, now, I couldt get 
your salary raised.’’ 

Malcolm reddened with anger, then 
laughed. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Yeager —’’ he began, 
but at that moment pandemonium 
broke loose in the clearing. Half a 
dozen mongrel dogs came rushing up 
the road, and pausing but a moment 
to look about, charged upon the silver 
collie. 

The dog, cornered, whirled to face 
them, and began a savage defense, 
snapping with his razor teeth at those 
which came nearest. His mate flew 
to his assistance. 

‘‘Jane,’’ ordered Malcolm, 
sharply, ‘‘into the house! Here, Jamie! Come, 
lad!’?? Jane stopped and whimpered, then 
turned and came back. Jamie, seeing a path 
opened at that moment, charged through it, 
leaving two or three of the mongrels yelping 
with pain and surprise, and in a moment had 
followed his mate into the cabin. Meanwhile 
Mr. Yeager had caught up a club and attacked 
the invaders. 

‘Billy! Scoundrel! Rags! All you dogs, 
get off home!’’ he yelled, and drove them, 
yelping, into the brush. 

‘My gootness!’’ sighed Mr. Yeager, when 
he had caught his breath. ‘‘I left dose dogs 
locked up in de barn. 

‘*But vere is your fellers?’’ He looked about. 
‘Dey took a sneak, hey? All dose Scotch dogs 
is cowards. Dey run avay from leetle fellers, 
fighting. ’’ 

‘“T ordered them away,”’ said Malcolm, 
curtly. 
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take dem home. You look out 
for my poy, Mr. MacDonald, 
und I do like I dells -you. 
Gootnacht! Gootabend, Mrs. 
Yengquist !’’ 

He called his dogs and went 
noisily down the mountain road, and Malcolm, 
bidding his collies out again, went in to 
supper. 

The prospect before him was not cheerful. 
He had come to Badger Gulch a week previ- 
ously, to settle himself before beginning to 
teach. He had brought his few books and his 
beloved collies, and hoped to remain in this 
beautiful mountain country—so like his native 
land—for a considerable time. 

His first week, however, had not encouraged 
him. He discovered that Badger Gulch was 
torn by dissensions, and that hardly two fami- 
lies in it were on better than cool speaking 
terms. Yet these families, quarreling among 
themselves, were divided more or less evenly 
into two groups, the Germans and the Irish, 
headed respectively by Peter Yeager and Mike 
Kincaid. 

The cause of most of the quarrels was the 
same—the dogs of Badger Gulch. Time may 
have been when good-blooded dogs lived in 
the valley. If so, not the oldest inhabitant 
remembered it. 

Now there were only vicious mongrels—a 
strain of English shepherd, grown cowardly 
and treacherous ; a strain of bull; one, perhaps, 
of mastiff ; an occasional cross of Newfoundland, 
all interbred till it was hard to say of any dog 
what breed he most resembled. 

Every home in the valley, except that of 
Mrs. Yenquist, had from six to a dozen of 
these curs about its buildings, quarreling among 
themselves, but uniting instantly for ferocious 
attack on whoever attempted to enter the prem- 
ises. Dog-fights were of daily occurrence; and 
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Hannah with frightened eyes, which grew wider 
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and more frightened when Hannah turned | your trunk sent to and I’ll call him in. 


that farther corner of the schoolroom. 
you may go to the opposite corner.’’ 

After school that night he called the two. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, not as sternly as he had 
spoken to them before, ‘‘what were you fighting 
about this morning ?’’ 

**He kicked my dog.’’ 

‘‘He sicked ’em on,’’ came the instant an- 
swer. 

“You were fighting about two dogs,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘‘Why were the dogs fighting ?’’ 

***Cause they hate each other,’’ said Kincaid, 
promptly. 

‘*Exactly,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘And you two 
boys were fighting because your dogs fought. 
You had no quarrel but theirs. The dog is 
nothing but a brute, and when he is ignorant 
and untrained, he has nothing to do but fight. 
| But a boy who comes to school and studies— 
think of the things he can do that a dog cannot. 
Yet because two dogs which knew no better 
began to fight, you boys, instead of using your 
brains to stop it, took sides under your dogs’ 
leadership, and fought, too. Under your dogs’ 
leadership, mind you. Do you want your dogs 
always to lead you?’’ 

The boys were silent and downcast. 

‘‘T think you see how it is,’’ said Malcolm, 
kindly. ‘‘If the dog leads you, you will be 
always like a dog. But if you lead the dog, 
you can make him, not as fine as a man, but 
finer than other dogs. Now put on your hats, 
both of you, and come with me. I am going 
to show you what a dog that is led by a man 
ean do.”’ 

With a boy on each side of him, quiet, dis- 
trustful, but curious, he started toward the 
home of Mrs. Yenquist. As they reached the 
lane leading from the valley road up the moun- 
tainside to the clearing, he sent forth a ringing 
yodel. 

It was answered by a sharp yelp away up 
on the hillside. Soon down the lane came 
Jamie, hastening frantically, and behind him 
Jane, and later the puppies, tumbling over 
each other in their eagerness to arrive. Gravely 
Malcolm introduced them to the newcomers, and 
the collies nosed them for identification. 

‘*This is Yeager,’’ said he, distinctly, putting 
his hand on that lad, ‘‘and this is Kincaid.’’ 

He took a bit of paper from his pocket. 
**Jamie,’’ he said, ‘‘give this paper to Yeager.’’ 

The collie took the slip in his teeth, looked 
at his master with intelligent eyes, then, hesi- 
tating but a moment, presented the paper to 
the amazed German boy. ‘‘You see, even a 
dog can know something,’’ said the school- 
master. ‘‘Jane, get me a stick.’’ 

Jane ran a little way into the 
woods, nosed about, and came back 
bearing a stick a foot or two in 
length. ‘‘Give it to Kincaid,’’ said 
Malcolm, and Jane obediently did so. 

“Can they do them things right 
along?’’ asked the Irish lad. 

‘Sure dey can,’’ asserted Yeager, 
not waiting for the master’s answer. 
‘I saw a book once about ’em.’’ 

‘*Those are only foolish tricks,’’ 
said Malcolm. ‘‘I’d rather set them 
to something useful. Jamie, old fel- 
low, see if the cows are all right. 
Watch the cows, Jamie.’’ 

The silver collie plunged off down 
the path, and after a few minutes 
the master and the boys followed. 
When they reached the opening in 
the woods where the cows were 
feeding, they found Jamie at the 
side of it, walking about, inspecting 
his charges from every side. 

‘*That is Jamie’s business,’’ said 
Malcolm. Then sitting down on a 
stone, with the two boys at his feet, 
he told story after story of the intel- 
ligence and wonderful deeds of well- 
trained, well-bred dogs. The more 
he told the more enthusiastic the 
boys became. 

“Could I get one?’’ asked Kin- 
caid, breathlessly, during a pause. 

‘*What do they cost?’’ begged 
Yeager. 


Kincaid, 











“ JAMIE.” 


often took up the dispute, so that the untrained 
brutes had by degrees brutalized the whole 
human community. 

Malcolm felt that trouble was coming the next 
morning, when, leaving the collies gazing wist- 
fully down the path after him, he strode away 
to open his school. He had not reached the 
building when he saw two mongrel curs fight- 
ing by the roadside, and close by, two furious 
small boys pommeling each other, while a dozen 
others shouted encouragement. 

As he came up, one of the dogs fled, yelping. 
At the same moment the boys, whom he recog- 
nized as the sons of Yeager and Kincaid, 
separated. 

‘‘Here, boys!’’ said the master, sharply. 
‘What is this for ?’’ 

‘*He kicked my dog,’’ said Yeager. 

‘TI didn’t, either. He sicked his dog onto 
mine. But he got licked good.’’ 

“That will do, boys,’’ said Malcolm, half- 
picking them from their feet, half-dragging 
them unwillingly to the school. ‘‘We will have | 
no more of this. Yeager, you may stand in 











‘*How do you like those puppies ?”’ 
asked Malcolm. The boys were 
speechless. ‘‘Well, I am going to 
give each of you boys one of those collie pups 
on several conditions. They must stay with me 
for the present, though you will own them. 
You both have yards full of savage curs. It 
spoils a good dog to go with them, just as it 
spoils a decent boy to go with toughs. And you 
boys must each train his own dog. I will show 
you how, but each must do his own training in 
every particular—and you must begin soon, for 
they are old enough for lessons. You must 
never strike them, never kick at them, never 
be angry or abusive. A collie is by instinct 
a gentleman. He distrusts and dislikes any 
one who does not behave gently with him. 
Will you try to do those things ?’’ 

Would they! Would they! Two pairs of 
eyes were very large and two small boys 
plunged swiftly upon the collies, one clutching 
a gray, the other a yellow-ruffed white one. 

‘May I have this one?’’ they demanded, 
simultaneously. 

‘You may,’’ said Malcolm. 
Hector, the white is Homer.’’ 
That evening Malcolm MacDonald was more 
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hopeful of success in Badger Gulch. He had 
taken assistant teachers in whose abilities he 
believed. Every afternoon thereafter two small 
boys, gradually acquiring friendliness in a new 
rivalry, walked home beside the master—two 
small boys who rose early and toiled late to 
perform their chores that the afternoons might 
be theirs. Gradually other boys followed them, 
until the master’s school in Mrs. Yenquist’s 
clearing seemed almost as large as the real 
school in the valley. 

Malcolm himself was training the third 
puppy, and the two boys strove eagerly to keep 
their charges up to his standard. 

That they were also shaping their own dis- 
positions they seemed not to know. Taught 
a clear use of their faculties, they became more 
and more eager in school, and to an extent 
carried their fellows with them. Learning the 
power of gentleness and courtesy from their 
work with the collies and their association with 
Malcolm, they were gradually casting aside 
their rougher ways and moving toward a more 
manly mode of life. 

Spring had come before the dogs were consid- 
ered ‘‘educated’’; then the boys decided upon 
a public exhibition. All the school came, and 
all the families of Yeager and Kincaid, Peter 
and Mike laying aside their hostility for the 
occasion. It was a gorgeous day, and the 
Widow Yengquist served luncheon for all in her 
clearing. 

Before the multitude each dog in turn went 
through his paces, bringing up the cows, paus- 
ing at the brook to allow them to drink, 





following them gently, yet never letting them 
stop to graze, delivering them at the barn cool 
and quiet and ready for the milking. Which 
was the more skilled it was hard to tell, yet 
over the question the two young masters did 
not disagree. And their fathers! Kincaid 
was sitting beside Yeager. 

‘Do ye knaw, Peter,’’ he said, ‘‘what that 
dog done? Yesterday I spent six hours 
searchin’ the woods for me lost Jersey, thinkin’ 
her mired. After school little Mike come up 
here and fetched his dog, and in half an hour 
he had her back in pasture. And for that I’m 
sending all my curs out of the valley, and 
Mike’s to bring his collie home to-morrow.”’ 

Peter’s face shone eagerly. ‘*‘Mein gootness!’’ 
he said. ‘‘I guess I’ll do de same t’ing. See 
here, Mike. Dey iss too many curs in dis 
walley. Let’s you and me pass a dog law dat 
everybody got to git rid of ’em—hey?”’ 

‘*You don’t need that law, Mr. Yeager,’’ said 
Malcolm, sitting down beside them. ‘‘I shall 
have more puppies to give away soon, and as 
long as they last I will give one to every family 
that will train and care for it, and will get rid 
of the mongrels. That will be a natural law. 
It will enforce itself.’’ 

So it has proved. The mongrels are gone 
from Badger Gulch now. From end to end 
the descendants of Jane and Jamie, and of other 
collies which have been brought in, guard cattle 
and sheep and follow the leadership of their 
masters. And from end to end of Badger Gulch 
there are almost no more feuds and quarrels 
and no more fights. 
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B cup !’? ars tH 
‘We'd have to 3 
give up the cup!’’ The idea was 
nothing jess than overwhelming. 

From its ebony pedestal above 
the mantel the solid little piece of 
silver seemed to smile and gleam 
at them with all that fulness of 
confidence that we. have in old friends. After 
the first year it might not have mattered 
so much. But now, when you might say it 
had grown to belong to them, when every year 
they had made good their title to it by a struggle 
greater than any before—to be asked to give it 
up now without any kind of fight atall! ‘‘Aw, 
say, y’ know! Aw, say!’’ 

The ‘‘Cadi’’—more officially known as the 
superintendent of that East End Boys’ Club— 
walked over and took the cup down and looked 
at it solemnly enough. There was no breath or 
tarnish upon the cheek of the trophy of trophies. 
Would it look so a year from then? 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,”’ said the Cadi, 
at last. ‘‘I’ll go over to our friends of the 
West End and see if for one year they won’t 
make an exception—do something to meet us 
half-way. They can’t give a ‘banquet,’ of 
course, but they could give some other sort 
of entertainment. And the thing could be de- 
cided between us on points, almost as it has 
been in our drills. As proof of good faith, we 
could allow them a few. I’ll go over and talk 
to them to-morrow night.’’ 

In that big lake city there were two well- 
organized boys’ clubs—the ‘‘East Ends’’ and 
the ‘‘West Ends.’’ In the majority of things 
they differed materially, but they had about 
the same membership — some three hundred. 
And in one thing they had been alike for 
years. Every November each held a com- 
mencement, which took the form of a ‘ ‘grand 
military and exhibition drill.’’ 

Possibly those commencements took the form 
of drills because a drill is almost the only way 
to exhibit three hundred boys together. How- 
ever it was, the officers of two local military 
companies had five years before united in the 
awarding of a silver cup, —the cup,—to be com- 
peted for annually thenceforward. And since 
the day when it first went to the West Ends, 
West Ends and East Ends had competed for it 
annually, with sleepless preparations, and a 
breathless attention to the nightly ‘*’ Shun!’ 
‘‘For-rm fours!’’ ‘‘As you were! ”’ 

Twice it had gone to the West Ends and 
thrice to the club across the river. But the 
East Ends had now held it for three years in 
succession. They were already arranging prac- 
tise hours for the coming contest when, on 
Saturday night, ‘‘Old Geordie’? came down, 
and—as if he had never heard of drill or cup 
or anything else—he told them that this year 
he ‘‘wanted to see them make that commence- 
ment of theirs a banquet.’’ 

Old Geordie ‘was George Hyde, senior, head 
of the big lumbering and sawmilling firm of 
Hyde & Jones. And up to that moment 
those East Ends would have said that, save 
for the Cadi himself, Old Geordie was the best 
friend they had. He had given them the land 
their club-house stood on. He had carted in 
the lumber to build it. He had had a large 
and practical part in deciding what should be 
taught in its evening classes. And one sugges- 
tion had been his own—a course in cooking. 

**Cookin’,’’ said the old lumberman, ‘‘is one 










“Farlane 
~ o’ them things that every man 
feels full need of knowin’ 
some time or other. What 
little I picked up on shipboard 
came to be the means of gettin’ 
me a job forty times. Yes, sir, 
an’ twice it pretty nigh saved 
my life outright!’”’ And Mr. 

; Hyde had made up his mind 
to save the life of every boy in 
the East End. 

The cooking classes had been | 
highly successful. They had 
become one of the East End 
features ; and by the time some 
of the boys had been manipu- 
lating their broilers and gas- 
rings for two or three winters, 
they could do better than their 
big sisters at home. This year 
Old Geordie had demanded that 
they should exhibit their accom- 
plishment to all the world. 

‘*The Arion people have 
always been willin’ to lend you 
their hall once a year come 
November,”’ said the old lum- 
berman, ‘‘an’ the rest’ll be 
easy. Invite every man that’s 
ever put his name down on 
your subseribin’ lists. Invite 
the mayor, too, an’ Senator 
McEwen, an’ all the judges an’ 
aldermen. An’ then give them 
oysters, an’ consummy, an’ tur-- 
key, an’ punkin pie, an’ fancy- 
colored ice-cream for interior 
decorations. I’ll square for the 
cost. But I want to see you boys 
do everything, from startin’ the 
fires to waitin’ on table. All of 
you that won’t be cookin’ could 
wait on table—an’ wear your 
cooks’ caps an’ aprons to make 
it businesslike. An’ every one 
lookin’ on or readin’ about it’ll 
say, ‘Think o’ that now! 
Think o’ that for handy men!’ ”” 

“But the drill?’ 

When Old Geordie had de- 
parted, the cry had gone up in 
one uninterrupted wail: 

‘We can get the Arion for 
only one night, and we can’t 
have both !’’ 

The Cadi had been thinking 
about that. He generally did 
think about things. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said, unhappily, ‘‘I’m afraid 
we can’t have both. But considering all that 
Mr. Hyde has done for us, I think we’ll have 
to give that banquet.’’ 

And then, following his promise, he went 
over to talk to the West Ends, and see if they 
would not put the contest on another basis. 

His embassy was a fruitless one. The West 
End superintendent left it to the boys; he was 
willing enough himself. Many of the boys 
were willing, too, but they left it to their 
leaders, ‘‘King’’ Jordan, “Chuck’’ Calhoun, 
Billy Taylor and their fellows. And they 
grinned shifty-wise and sat stiff-necked. They 
were not a bad sort at all; but now, since 
they were offered a chance for the cup without 
going half-way, they told themselves that it 
would be ‘‘bad business’’ to go an inch. 

‘‘All right,’’ said the Cadi, at last, and he 
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said it almost cheerfully. ‘‘I guess we’ll have 
to let you have it. But there’d be a lot more 
fun in it for some of us, you know, if you’d 
seen fit to act a little differently.’’ 

Going back to his anxiously waiting East 
Ends, he told them there was only one thing 
for it, to put themselves at the business of 
making that banquet a success. It was with 
heaviness of heart that they elected a committee. 

Yet, strangely enough, a week after that first 
outbreak those East Ends seemed to have made 
up their minds to accept their fate with resig- 
nation. More and more of them were coming 
out nightly to the club-house. By the middle 
of October attendance was as heavy as it was 
in other years. From resignation, too, they 
seemed to have lifted themselves to a genuine 
interest in what they were doing; and from 
interest they passed by degrees to cheerfulness ! 
By November they were working at those 
banquet preparations almost ag if they had 
been practising for the drill itself! 

It was conduct so admirable that for a time 
it made the West Ends suspicious. What if 
the East Ends had managed to get the drill 
competition put off for a year? And when 
that painful idea was found to be ungrounded, 
it gave way to others, hardly less unworthy. 
The last of them—that half of the banqueting 
floor of the Arion was to be left open for mili- 
tary evolutions—was not laid at rest till the 
night of the East End commencement came, 
and any one with eyes could see that the Arion 
hall was filled with tables—north, south, east 
and west. 

In the meantime the West Ends had gone 
ahead and given their own commencement drill, 
as usual. It had been officially reviewed and 
umpired as usual, too, by Colonel South of the 
‘* Fighting’? Tenth and Major Fanning of 
the Battery. And thus, having ‘‘nailed’’ the 
cup, the West End chieftains could sit back at 
last and survey things wholly at their ease. 

The Arion possessed both balcony and gallery. 
Enough invitations were always sent out to 
fill them both. And this year, doubtless to 
show that no resentment was borne, the hun- 
dred the Cadi sent to the West Ends were for 
the front rows in the ‘‘dress-circle.’”’ As 
Messrs. King Jordan, Chuck Calhoun and 
their fellows watched the platform and tables 


HE LET HIMSELF GO IN A HEARTY AND JOYOUS LAUGH. 


gradually filling, they had the feeling of 
being very much at their ease indeed. 

They found nothing to criticize in the matter 
of the decorating. The whole hall had been 
turned into a kind of fall sunset with masses of 
maple and red oak and sumac. The linen and 
china, glass and cutlery shone brightly. And 
down the center of every table there ran a 
windrow of scarlet haws and deep-green haw- 
thorn leaves. 

But the placing of the East End band—that 
was bad, very bad. It had been stationed away 
out on the stairway landing of the upper gal- 
lery. Of course you do not want a band 
playing right beside you when you are eat- 
ing. But the leader has to know, like snap, 
when to start and when to stop; and planted 
where the East End leader was, he could not 











even see the Cadi on the platform, let alone 
the tables. ‘‘Bad management,’’ said Billy 
Taylor, ‘‘mighty bad management.”” . 

And the Cadi should not have been on the 
platform at all. He should have been down 
somewhere between the kitchens and the serv- 
ing entries, if he did not want everything to 
get all muddled. 

**We’ve been feeling sort o’ sorry for them 
about the cup!’’ said Chuck. ‘‘But it looks 
like in a few minutes we’ll be feeling a heap 
sight sorrier.’’ ; 

Yet the tables had filled themselves somehow. 
In some way, -also, the band had managed to 
acclaim Old Geordie and Senator McEwen and 
the mayor as they came in. And of course if it 
could keep on guessing things as well as that 
right along — 

At the same time the space under the bal- 
cony at the back of the aisles was filling with 
the two hundred and fifty East Ends who 
were to act as waiters. They were all of them 
in cooks’ caps and aprons, as Old Geordie 
had advised, sashed with a broad bandoleer of 
the East End black and garnet. By craning 
over their plush balustrade, the West Ends 
could see those in front. 

‘You can pretty near guess what they’re 
feeling,’’ said King. ‘‘They can’t blame us, 
though. We didn’t make them lose it. We 
wanted them to go on with the drill from the 
first. ” 

The band came to a stop. The hall fell to 
silence. And then— without another drum- 
beat, without a note from the cornets, or a 
word or a nod from the Cadi—down all five 
aisles swung those East End waiters, in double 
file, with their plates of oysters! They were 
absolutely in step, and absolutely in line! As 
the front ranks came abreast of the upper tables 
they opened out in fours to the right and left, 
until behind every diner there was a waiter 
marking time. Another ten seconds of clean- 
cut silence, and then at every place a plate was 
laid. With one dip and sweep every arm had 
gone out and come back ! 

For a time a hundred open-mouthed West 
Ends leaned weakly on their balustrade. Al- 
most as speechless, for that matter, sat the 
guests of the evening. They could scarcely 
have told you how those waiters got themselves 
away again. They only knew that it was by 
some sort of point for point 
reversal of the entrance move- 
ment. 

And when the time came to 
remove plates they had a chance 
to see itall repeated. West Point 
marching, clockwork time, and 
all -without word or nod or 
drum-beat ! 

‘‘They’re doing it by count- 
ing,’”’ said Billy Taylor, swal- 
lowing. 

“No, an’ that ain’t it, either. 
They couldn’t all come out alike 
like that in a million years !’’ 

‘*Then they’ ve fixed up a plant 
down behind, in the vestibule. 
Somebody’s starting them from 
there. ’’ 

Half a dozen West Ends 
reached the bottom of the stairs 
together. 

They found no ‘‘plant,’’ no 
trace of a starter whatever. But 
they did arrive in time to see 
the East Ends forming up to 
bring in the soup—Old Geordie’s 
“‘consummy.’’ 

You cannot bring in soup to 
a West Point stride. Therefore, 
although every foot moved off at 
once, the East Ends brought it 
in very slowly and solemnly, 
with a profound dead - march 
gravity, which on the part of 
tables and galleries evoked shouts 
of appreciation. From then on, 
it may be said at once, the poor 
cooks perspiring below stairs 
were completely forgotten. It 
was only later that they came 
in for their just honors. 

The Cadi beamed and twisted 
and fairly chuckled in his chair. 
With one broad flash of bando- 
leers again the battalion reversed. 
And since they had entered 
slowly, they went out as if to 
the fife and drum. 

‘‘Jinks,’’ said Mr. Chuck 
Calhoun, gloomily, ‘‘what do you think of 
that ?’’ 

‘‘And the band—look at the way it strikes in 
just right to a jiffy every time! It“ooks as if 
it was in it, too!’’ 

But meanwhile the waiters were forming files 
to return for the soup-plates. 

From a table on the left, Colonel South stood 
up and lifted a hand as one who craves for 
time to find the proper words. ‘‘If you’ll just 
allow me, Mr. Commander-in-Chief,’’ he said, 
‘it would be a great deal more satisfaction to 
my bewildered intellects to have a chance to 
watch the remainder of this exhibition from the 
platform. ’’ 

And only waiting for the colonel to finish, 
Major Fanning rose to make the same request. 

“Come along,’’ said the Cadi, delightedly. 
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‘“‘And if you’re good, maybe I’ll see that 
you get something to eat with me, when it’s 
over.”” 

As if it had been a part of the program, the 
band ‘‘caught’’ them, and played them to the 
platform with ‘‘Dixie.’’ 

It was plain that those two drill connois- 
seurs regarded the banquet as an exhibition 
of marching legerdemain which it was their 
first duty to see through. And, seating them- 
selves on each side of the Cadi, they watched 
the waiter brigade once more advance, with a 
serutiny that seemed to leave no opening for 
deception. 

But obviously there was no deception. Up 
the aisles, right, left, right, left, and down 
the aisles, right, left, right, left, again, 
machine-like precision, of course, and every- 
thing done without command—but where was 
there any deception in that? 

At the end of it the colonel and the major 
sat back and shook their heads. 

Some of the gentlemen in the dress-circle 
were resting theirs on their hands. 

*’m going down to the vestibule, ’’ said Billy 
Taylor, ‘‘to have another look.’’ 

He met the colonel, who had gone down to 
have a look himself. And neither of them went 
back any the wiser. They were not even able 
to discover how the band was making its con- 
nections. 

The Cadi brought his hands down on his 
knees and shook again. He rubbed his palms 
together, he crossed and uncrossed his legs, he 
mopped his plump and shining countenance with 
his handkerchief. And he let the colonel and 
the major continue to guess till the turkey was 
taken away. Then, drawing their heads con- 
fidentially in to his, he whispered perhaps ten 
words. With a quadruple smack their hands 
came down on their knees. 


The dress-circle, however, was still unen- 


lightened, It was not the marching, those 
West Ends told themselves. They had done as 
well, or maybe better, a week before. But to 
do it out of the air, so to speak, like that,—just 
to dream you were getting orders,—and never 
make a break! That--that was the sort of 
thing to roll up the points if—say—if it had 
been a drill. 

‘‘And you see, too,’’ said King Jordan,—as 
if there was any need of his saying it,—‘‘you 
see it just might be that they’ll let this count 
for drill.’’ 

And even as he said it, the expression of the 
two officers had become one there was no mis- 
taking. They both nodded with an official 
sobriety. 

Then they rose, straightened their shoulders, 
and walking together to the edge of the plat- 
form, began to umpire something which every 
suffering West Ender knew in his soul had been 
decided already. 

‘Well, but how did you do it, how? That’s 
what we’re all wanting to know.’’ 

Messrs. King, Chuck and Billy Taylor had 
come in, a sore and still baffled deputation, to 
stand under the cup,—secure on its East End 
pedestal for another year,—and to ask the Cadi 
about it for themselves. 

‘Well, I guess I’ll have to tell you. You 
see, when we realized that the dinner would 
take only so long to cook, and the hall only so 
long to decorate, why, we naturally put in the 
rest of the time practising the waiter business. 
And really, you’ve no idea what can be done 
by a little practise. ’’ 

“‘Ah, you never did that only by practis- 
ing! There was a heap sight more than that 
in it!’? 

Once more the Cadi went off in his silent 
chuekle of delight. 

“‘Supposing,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘supposing 
there’d been some one on the platform who 
wanted to help out,—like me, for instance,— 
and yet was too shy to speak out in meeting. 
And supposing, when every waiter had lined 
up baek there under the baleony,—every man 
of them watching him like cats,—he’d suddenly 
had the idea of closing one hand, or taking 
out his handkerchief, or crossing his legs? 
And people on platforms often do those things, 
you know.”’ 

‘“‘Aw, say!’’ said Chuck Calhoun, hollowly. 

‘“‘And—and it was as easy as that?’’ ex- 
claimed Billy Taylor. 

‘Why, no, it wasn’t easy at all. You see it 
wouldn’t have looked well—it might have made 
you chaps suspicious—if they’d moved off at 
the very moment I happened to stir. So every 
time before they moved, I had them count one— 
two—three—four! And we practised that, in 
two-four time, for about an hour a night for 
weeks, to get it exaetly right.’’ 

After that it was another three minutes before 
those visitors could ask about the band. 

“The band? Oh, that was easy. A little 
button under my foot, and a little buzzer 
on our leader’s music-stand, and there you 
are, ?? 

Mr. King Jordan, however, had one thing 
more upon his mind. ‘‘Well, but had you 
thought of any schemes like that when you 
came over to talk to us that night?’’ 

_ “Well, Mr. Jordan, I might have had the 
first beginnings of some such ideas.’’ 

““But,’’ the other persisted, ‘‘you said that 
this year, if we wouldn’t agree to meet you half- 
Way for the eup, you’d have to let us have it.’’ 





The Cadi brought down one large hand on 
the shoulder of Mr. Jordan and the other on 
that of Mr. Calhoun. And he let himself go 






the bear that killed 
my uncle, Two Moons! He is in 
the Great Hole. Come quickly! 
Let us keep him there till One 
Wing can bring our hunters. It 
is so—the bear has but one ear !’’ 

The boy, Spotted Horse, had been running 
over rocks and through brier patches. His 
brown, bare legs and feet were bleeding, and 
he shot forth his information between explosive 
breathings. 

Tanké, a stout Sioux gir) of sixteen or seven- 
teen years, had paused in her berry-picking to 
listen, and she did so in a growing excitement 
which flushed her dark cheeks and set the black 
eyes snapping. 

‘‘Do not talk foolishness, younger brother,’’ 
she cautioned. ‘‘Truly, have you seen the one- 
eared bear ?’’ 

‘*Big sister! It was he—down in that deep 
place. I ran almost against 
him! He did not attack me 
nor move, and I ran here, as 
you see.’’ 

A younger gir] of ten winters, 
very much startled, had stood 
with open mouth. ‘‘O dear,’’ 
she cried now, ‘‘I will have 
to pass Inyan Hdoka! [The 
Big Hole in Rocks.] Iam so 
frightened! How can I run to 
the village ?’’ 

The brother, a strong lad of 
fourteen, flourished his bow and 
an iron-toothed arrow. 

“Yih hi! Little sister,’’ he 
cried, ‘ ‘we will not let the bear 
come out! See, if he does, I 
will shoot all my arrows into 
him. I will make him look like 
a porcupine. He will be dead 
before he can get to you!’’ 

Thus reassured of the big 
brother’s prowess, the little girl 
became calmer. 

“‘T will go fetch the hunters,’’ 
she said. 

‘*But wait, sister,’’ said 
Tanké. ‘‘We will go carefully 
together. We will see if we can 
get a look at mato-hota [the 
grizzly], and then it will be 
time enough to go for the 
hunters. Come, walk behind 
me. Lift the feet carefully.’’ 

Spotted Horse readily sub- 


“T TOYETANKE! Big Gee 
sister! I have seen : 
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in a hearty and joyous laugh in which, at the 
end, they had to join themselves. 
*‘And didn’t we, my friends? Didn’t we?’’ 


THE BEAR THAT KILLED 
@8 TWO MOONS #8 


By Frankilis feWelles 


Calkins 


= wy sighted the bear. Then they 

, Ae discovered the animal under 

a ledge on the opposite slope, 

and busily feeding in a raspberry 
patch. 

Hitching about on his haunches, 
and using his fore paws as a 
scoop, the bear would gather 
a bunch of bushes in his fore arms, and 
regardless of briers, rake the fruit into his 
open maw. 

With the high sun glancing down upon him, 
the watchers could see that mato-hota’s face 
and paws were reddened, as if he had been 
wounded. 

Suddenly, as they stood behind a slight cover 
of bush, peering down upon him, the bear got 
their scent, cocked his one ear for an instant, 
and then lurched off down the slope, going 
toward the head of the cafion. 

They knew the animal had not seen them, 
for the gray bears are ready to flee at the 
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discovered mato-hota standing in a sand-bed, 
licking his shoulder. He looked back at the 
trail from whieh he had been driven, again 
licked his shoulder, and shuffled forward, going 
on three legs. 

Plainly one fore paw was dragging on the 
sands. One of her rocks had hit the bear, 
breaking his leg. She uttered a cry of triumph 
at this unlooked-for result. The bear hurried 
forward, and in a flash she bethought her of 
the little sister. 

The bear would not be frightened back by 
Spotted Horse now. He would, if he did not 
stop to threaten the boy, run straight on to the 
river trail; and should the creature overtake 
One Wing, there would be another victim of 
his wrath. 

*‘He must not! He must not!’’ she muttered, 
her face twitching with the fear as she scram- 
bled and ran back over the rocks to the head of 
the cafion trail. She could not now run round 
to the river and overtake her sister; but, going 
down the cafion, she might catch the bear, which 
had but three legs to run with. 

With no thought of consequence to herself, 
the girl plunged down upon the precipitous 
trail. With reckless impetuosity she leaped, 
slid and tumbled down the declivity. She had 
a dozen skin bruises, but fortunately no severe 
injury, when her feet struck the sand-bed of the 
cafion. Then, at the top of her speed, she 
raced after mato-hota. 

She had but one thought—to overtake the 
bear and attract his attention to herself before 

he should reach the river trail. 
By his trail in the sand she 
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mitted to his sister’s authority, 
and he and One Wing fell in 
behind her. In single file they 
retraced the boy’s steps toward the deeply cleft 
eafion which they knew as the Big Hole. 

These young Oglalas belonged to a village of 
berry-pickers which annually camped at the 
foot of the rough, high breaks on the upper 
White River. Here they gathered, ate and 
preserved great quantities of never-failing and 
luscious red raspberries. 

Two years before, a hunter of the party had 
shot at and wounded a grizzly bear, which had 
promptly attacked him. Knife to claw, man 
and bear had fought until the man was killed. 
In that fierce struggle Two Moons, thie hunter, 
had cut off one of the bear’s ears. His tribes- 
men had found it near his body. 

Long the hunters had trailed the one-eared 
bear, seeking vengeance; but somehow the 
animal always eluded them. This was not to 
be wondered at. In some ancient upheaval a 
great tract of the earth’s crust, fifty miles 
in extent, had been split, and one edge had 
been lifted six hundred feet above the other’s 
level. 

Centuries of erosion have left here a wild 
country, where a line of huge battlements is 
cut in every direction by mazes of cafions and 
ravines ; where ledges of sandstone, lime rock, 
shale and other rocks overtop each other in 
geologic confusion. And wherever soil is 
lodged, there are dense growths of conifers, 
brier and berry bushes. In such cover as 
this the wild creatures are neither easily found 
nor overtaken. 

The Big Hole, the brink of which the young 
Sioux now approached, was a huge cleft in the 
rocks, with a dry watercourse at the bottom. 
Its slopes were so steep and so overtopped with 
ledges that there were but three or four points 
of ingress and egress. 

There was a wide opening at the mouth easy 
enough of entrance, but the ways out above 
were few, being narrow clefts in the ledges, 
precipitous and slippery with shale and pine- 
needles. 

The young Indians approached the brink of 
several ledges, getting different angles of view 








down the slopes of the big crevasse before they 





marked that the bear was drag- 
ging a leg, and by his keeping to 
the easy ground of the dry water- 
course, she was certain that the 
leg was broken. Hope sprang up 
within her; perhaps mato-hota, 
on his three legs, could not catch 
even little One Wing! The sister 
was very fleet for one so young. 

Then, as her own flying feet 
left the upper reaches of the short 
cafion behind, her heart sank 
again. Before her at last gaped 
the familiar opening of the Big 
Hole, and as yet the bear was 
in the lead, beyond her sight. 
Then, when her eyes were in a 
blur from her great exertion, she 
heard fierce shouts a little way 
below. 

It was Spotted Horse whoop- 
ing at the bear. With a great 
burden of dread lifted, she sank, 
panting, upon the sands. 

As she rested, she heard the 
angry roar of the bear, then 
the twang of a bowstring and 
more fierce growls, followed by 
a whoop of triumph from the 
young shooter. Spotted Horse 
was a strong and accurate 
shooter ; he had hit the bear, and 
the sister’s caution alone re- 
strained her own shout of exulta- 








“RUN FASTER, TANKE— DO!” 


scent of man, when frequently they will not 
stir at sight of him unless attacked. 

Again Tanké took command. ‘‘ Younger 
brother,’’ she said, hurriedly, ‘‘do you get into 
the Big Hole down there by the nearest way. 
Climb a tree, and if mato-hota tries to come 
back, scare him with your shouts. Little sister, 
run round by the river trail to the village—go 
quickly, fetch the hunters!’’ 

So saying, she sped away, taking a short cut 
to the nearer head of the cafion. Breathless, 
after some minutes of a scrambling run, she 
reached a narrow cleft between two rock ledges, 
and stood over a precipitous gorge, at the bottom 
of which was a deer trail, narrow, and so steep 
and slippery as to try the muscles of even those 
agile animals. 

The girl scrambled down upon a shelf, where 
broken limestone lay in heaps. Intuitively she 
had thought of this material for bombarding 
the one worn trail which led out of the cafion. 
If only mato-hota had not beaten her and 
passed, she believed she could easily frighten 
him back. 

She perched herself quickly on a solid pro- 
jection, where she could peer down into the 
cleft. She had to wait but a minute to 
know .that the grizzly had not caught her 
scent; for there he was, clawing his way 
hurriedly up the narrow rift at the bottom of 
the crevasse. 

Her eye sought the nearest pine into which 
she could climb should the bear come on to 
attack; then she sprang to a rock-heap and 
began heaving stones, as heavy as she could lift, 
over the shelf. Soon the crevasse and the cafion 
below thundered with her missiles. One 
after another she pitched off scores of rocks, 
working with a fury of energy, until the 
crash and clatter of her stones convinced her 
that no creature could have faced such bom- 
bardment. 

Then she looked again for the bear. He was 
not to be seen on the trail, where broken bushes 
marked the flight of her missiles. So she 
hurried along to a point where she could look 
down into the main cafion; and she quickly 





tion. 

The bear that killed Two 
Moons would get plenty of arrows 
in his skin if he lingered to threaten her 
brother. Twice again, between growls and 
shouts, she heard thwacks of the bowstring, 
then the cracking of a broken limb and a shrill 
ery of fright and defiance. 

She knew what had happened. The brother 
had been too eager, and had crawled too far 
out upon a limb, which had broken. 

She leaped to her feet and ran forward, and 
almost immediately her brother darted from 
behind some bushes, which concealed a turn of 
the channel, and came tearing through the sand 
toward her. His nimble legs had enabled him 
to escape the crippled bear. 

But the maddened beast was close behind, 
and as the boy came on he shouted at 
her: 

‘Run, Tanké! Run—run—run!’’ And she, 
too, turned and fled along the sand-bed. 

Spotted Horse was the swifter runner and 
quickly overtook her, and the bear was but 
a few rods behind when the brother shouted in 
her ear: 

‘Run faster, Tanké—do!’’ 

He forged ahead of her, throwing a back- 
ward glance at their pursuer. Would he run 
away and leave her? She was so tired the bear 
would get her ina moment. She cvied out in 
anguish. She could hear the grunting coughs 
of the maddened creature drawing closer at 
every breath. 

Suddenly the boy, twenty paces ahead, leaped 
into some bushes at the side of the watercourse. 
As she passed his slight cover she saw him 
with an arrow drawn to his ear, his face blazing 
fiercely as he waited. 

It was but a second, so close was the bear, 
when he launched his shaft. At three paces he 
sent an arrow deep behind the fore shoulder, 
and the fierce, limping beast staggered forward 
a few steps and sank upon the sands, no longer 
a thing of fear. 

Hearing her brother’s shouts of joy and tri- 
umph, Tanké looked behind, to see him dancing 
a war-dance round the dead body of the enemy. 
Vengeance at his young hands had overtaken 
the bear that killed Two Moons. 
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THE MEMORIAL STATUE OF PROFESSOR MOMMSEN. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Hew many Americans can name the fourth 
largest city in the western hemisphere? It 
is Buenos Aires, which now has a population 
of about one million two hundred thousand. 


Asanc ASTIC writer has suggested that the 
two hundred and fifty Krupp guns which 
Chile recently ordered must be intended to pro- 
tect the peace statue placed by that country and 
Argentina on the summit of the Andes. 


HE stage having been carefully prepared for 

Halley’s comet, the new comet known by 
the name of its discoverer, Innes, impudently 
slipped in ahead, and got the applause. It is 
characteristic of youth to be pushing, and this 
is the Innes comet’s first appearance. 


EMOCRACY has made wonderful progress 
in Denmark. Until 1831 the kingdom was 
an absolute monarchy, with a most bureau- 
cratic form of government. Now its new 
premier is the son of a cobbler, and not one of 
his eight associates in the ministry belongs to 
the aristocracy. a 
HE Canadian Parliament has been discuss- 
ing a question which offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for the college or lyceum debaters: 
‘‘When England is at war, is Canada at war ?’’ 
The weight of legislative opinion is in the 
affirmative, but it is not surprising to find 
many of the French representatives on the 
other side. 


O SUCCESSFUL is Maine as a potato- 

growing state that it is held up as an 
example to other states. The president of the 
New York Central Railroad has lately made 
the statement that if the New York farmers 
were to pursue the method of cultivation that 
is used ins Maine, they would increase their 
income by fifty-two million dollars a year. 


UMPTION schools is the name which is: 


being fised in London to describe a series 
of manual-training schools that the county 
council is about to open. The originator of the 
plan said that the schools would ‘‘ develop 
gumption in a child.”” He may be right, but 
in America gumption is a quality which is 
commonly supposed to be inborn, with the 
power to develop itself if it has half a chance. 


ECENT calculations at the United States 

Naval Observatory have demonstrated that 
for half the year the distinction can be claimed 
for the American flag which was formerly the 
undisputed possession of the British flag. From 
March 22d to September 22d the sun sets on 
Balabac Island, the most western point of the 
Philippines, at exactly the same time that it 
rises in Porto Rico, the most eastern of the 
United States’ possessions. 


ANDWICHED in the papers between arti- 

cles protesting against the high prices of 
food and the latest report from the meat boy- 
cott, was the statement that one contractor had 
offered to furnish meals for the Ellis Island 
immigrant station at five cents for each break- 
fast, nine cents for dinner and six cents for 
supper. Not all food is prohibitive in price, 
then! Unfortunately, bills of fare were not 
quoted, so it is hard to judge whether full- 
fledged American citizens would -be ready to 
put up with the proposed fare. 


HERE must be beautiful associations that 
cluster about the pew in church in which 
a woman has sat from girlhood to womanhood. 
A cabinet-maker discovered this some time ago, 
when he bought the pews in an old church that 
was to be torn down. He secured the names 
of the families which had occupied the pews, 
made bookcases, tables, chairs and writing- 
desks of the wood, and offered them for sale 
to the original pewholders. Every family was 
delighted with his thoughtfulness, and every 
one bought the articles he had made. 
: ee continues to retain its popularity as 
a name for girls. Not long ago it was 
voted the favorite name by the students of a 
men’s college, and it has been discovered, as 
the result of a canvass of the names of the 
students in Smith College, that more than a 
hundred of the total of sixteen hundred bear 
that name. Mary, with less than ninety, comes 





next. Margaret, Ruth, Florence and Elizabeth 
follow, in the same order. The good old-fash- 
ioned womanly names have fortunately dis- 
placed the fancy names of a generation or so 
ago. a 


OR nearly fifty years Theodor Mommsen 

was’ professor of ancient history in the 
University of Berlin. During this time he 
achieved a world-wide reputation for scholar- 
ship. The Germans have lately done honor to 
his memory by erecting on the grounds of the 
university a memorial statue, representing the 
great man, seated with a book on his knee, as 
if he were still teaching his generation the les- 
sons they should learn from the past. 
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AT THE TABLE. 


It will aid your own digestion 


If you wear a smiling face. Selected. 


* ¢ 


THE NEW BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


N ACCORDANCE with the decree ordering 
the dissolution of the old Parliament and 
the election of a new one, issued by the King 

on January 10th, the new British Parliament 
met last Tuesday. The choice of the sixteen 
elected members of the House of Lords from 
Scotland was made on January 28th. The 
election of the members of the House of Com- 
mons extended over a little more than two 
weeks, beginning with January 15th. * 

The issues on which the Liberal government 
made an appeal to the country included indorse- 
ment of the budget, which the Lords refused to 
pass until the voters had approved it ; restriction 
of the power of the House of Lords to defeat 
the will of the House of Commons; and the 
granting of home rule to Ireland. The Union- 
ists, while admitting the expediency of a reform 
of the House of Lords, objected to the surrender 
of the right of that body to defeat legislation 
which it is convinced the country does not 
desire. They also object to home rule for Ire- 
land and to the extension of socialism; and 
they aflirmatively demand the passage of a tariff 
law that will permit the mother country to give 
trade preference to the colonies, and to make 
trade bargains with competing nations. 

The result of the voting is far from decisive 
on the great issues involved. The Liberals, in 
conjunction with the Irish Nationalists and the 
Laborites, have a large majority in the Com- 
mons; but the Unionists—that is, the old 
Conservative or Tory party, and the Liberal 
Unionists, who have worked together since 
1886—have almost exactly as many members as 
the Liberals standing alone. The Irish and the 
Laborites consequently hold the balance of 
power. 

Mr. Asquith announced, during the electoral 
campaign, that the first business of the new 
Parliament will be the reform of the House of 
Lords. It is useless, he says, for the Commons 
to pass bills demanded by the people and then 
have them rejected by the Lords. 

His plan of reform will be awaited with 
interest. No reform of the Lords can be brought 
about without the consent of the Lords them- 
selves, as no bill can become a law without the 
approval of both Houses of Parliament. It is 
clear that there must be compromise if a serious 
deadlock between the two Houses is to be 


avoided. 
* © 


PARTY QUARRELS. 


INCE Congress assembled the Washington 
correspondents have been furnishing news- 
paper readers throughout the country with 

details, some of them real and others doubtless 
imaginary, of dissensions in the ranks of the 
dominant party. The ‘‘insurgency’’ of certain 
members of Congress against Speaker Cannon, 
the removal of Chief Forester Pinchot by 
President Taft, the question of patronage— 
these and other things have furnished texts for 
numerous dissertations and prophecies. 

For the loyal Democrat there is the cheerful 
reflection that his own party, which has been a 
serious sufferer from factionalism in recent 
years, has no absolute monopoly of an acrimo- 
nious spirit within the family circle. He feels 
confident that the Republican party, after so 
long a period in absolute control of national 
affairs, is on the verge of a serious split, which 
will give the Democracy the control of the next 
House of Representatives, and also, if it rises 
to its opportunities, a victory in the presiden- 
tial battle of 1912. 

The loyal Republican, on the other hand, 
whether he be an ‘‘organization’’ man or an 
‘‘insurgent,’’ contends that the controversies 
are superficial rather than deep-seated, that 
they are exaggerated in the press, and will not 
be carried to the extreme of endangering party 
integrity. He points to the party’s remark- 
able record of cohesiveness and victory in the 
face of feuds and factionalism. There have 
been the attempt to defeat Lincoln in 1864, the 
Greeley movement of 1872, the ‘‘third term’’ 
contest in the convention of 1880, the anti-Blaine 
defection of 1884, and the secession of the silver 
faction in 1896. 

All these, it is contended, were far more 
serious than any differences now existing. 
Moreover, there is now no attack from any 
faction or individual upon the man at the head 





of the party. The situation is an interesting 
one, and all students of politics will closely fol- 
low the developments of the next few months. 


* @¢ 


INDECISION. 


Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
George Eliot. 


® © 
THE WOMAN AND THE TIME-TABLE. 


HE telegram ran: 
“Will arrive West Philadelphia ten fifteen. 


““Margaret.” 

The man of the house read it with a whim- 
sical lifting of his brows, and passed it aeross 
the table to his sister. 

“There is typified one of the mysteries of 
the universe,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I suppose that 
Margaret has been caught that way half a 
dozen times in the past two years, yet it needs 
but a glance at a time-table to tell her which 
trains come in to Broad Street and which stop 
only at West Philadelphia. Will you tell me 
why only one woman in a hundred ever reads 
a time-table or examines her baggage check ?’’ 

The average woman will master at a glance 
the contents of a Friday bargain column in the 
daily paper, yet how many can show a clean 
slate in regard to avoidable blunders in travel- 
ling? 

It is possible to do so many things—to take 
an express that does not stop at one’s station, 
to select for a seven hours’ journey the one train 
that carries no dining-car, to plan to arrive 
Monday upon the train that is scheduled Satur- 
days only, to fail to notice that baggage checks 
were to be exchanged at the station, or the 
baggage rechecked at a certain point. Yet all 
these matters are set forth in plain English for 
the benefit of every traveller. It looks as if 
here is another mystery for that hard-worked 
detective, modern psychology. 

If one objects to waiting until psychology 
can: take up the matter, however, there is still 
another way of wisdom. It is that of a certain 
business man, who, impressing it upon his 
daughter that it was a disgrace to blunder over 
matters of common public information, person- 
ally trained her to meet the ordinary problems 
of travelling—the studying of routes and sched- 
ules, the buying of tickets and ‘‘seeing to’’ 
baggage and meals and staterooms. 

In after years the daughter declared that no 
course she had taken at school or college had 
been so valuable to her as her father’s lessons 
in the business of travelling. 
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TARIFF - TRADING. 


OREIGN nations which discriminate 
against the products of the United States 
will not feel the full effects of the provi- 

sions of the Payne tariff law till after March 
3ist, when the maximum and minimum provi- 
sions of that act go into effect. The exports of 
such countries to America will then have to pay 
a duty twenty-five per cent. greater than that 
fixed in the schedules of the law. 

The President, in January, designated by 
proclamation Great Britain, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, Turkey and Switzerland as countries 
which make no discrimination against the 
United States, and are therefore entitled to the 
minimum tariff rates. He afterward added to 
the list seven other countries of Europe and 
Asia, with which the trade of the United States 
is comparatively small. 

Great Britain, which is a free-trade country 
and the best American customer, makes no trade 
discrimination against any nation, and none in 
favor of its own colonies. Italy, Russia, Spain 
and Switzerland have maximum and minimum 
tariffs, and give the lowest rates to American 
goods. Turkey treats all nations alike under its 
tariff of but a single rate for each class of goods. 

Whether France and Germany will be in- 
cluded among them depends on the willingness 
of the Germans and the French to withdraw 
the discriminations which they have made 
against certain American products. Canada 
has a preferential tariff treaty with France 
which may bring upon Canadian goods also 
the maximum tariff rates, unless the Canadians 
extend to American commodities the same favors 
they extend to the French. The Canadian pref- 
erential tariff in favor of Great Britain is not 
regarded in Washington as a discrimination 
against the United States. It is similar to 
the preference the United States itself gives to 
the productions of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

® ® 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 


ISITORS to this country are often struck 
V by a fact which not many Americans 
appreciate— the frequency of holidays 
which have national and patriotic significance. 
The birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, 
annually celebrated, recall tle lives and unsel- 
fish devotion of those two great Americans. 
Independence day and Memorial day are con- 
tinual reminders of the greatest crises in the 
country’s history. The anniversaries of Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Bennington and New 
Orleans, and the birthdays of General Lee and 
Jefferson Davis.are celebrated in parts of the 
country. 
To. Americans there is nothing surprising in 





this; it is, however, unusual. In many coun- 
tries the people’s holidays are the saints’ days 
of the church. In England Easter Monday, 
Whitmonday and the Christmas holidays are 
supplemented by certain ‘‘bank holidays,’’ 
which have no national associations what- 
ever, no deeper meaning than a week-end 
release from the routine of labor. An attempt 
is being made to establish ‘‘Empire day’’ on 
the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birth, but 
the movement makes more headway in the 
colonies than in England itself. 

France celebrates the fall of the Bastille, but 
no other holiday recalls to the people the great 
moments of their dramatic history. 

Americans, however, instinctively make much 
of anniversaries. Suppose we had in our his- 
tory such mighty: figures as Alfred the Great 
or Cromwell, Henry IV or Napoleon. Suppose 
we had such stirring events as the signing of 
Magna Charta or the defeat of the Armada, 
Joan of Are’s relief of Orleans or the Battle 
of Austerlitz to commemorate. Should we 
neglect the obvious opportunity? Not we. 

Of course too many holidays are a nuisance. 
But it is a fortunate thing when those that are 
observed are not mere breathing spaces in the 
drudging year, but by their annual recurrence 
teach the child and remind the citizen of the 
course and meaning of the nation’s history. 


CHARACTER. 


OMEWHAT more than a year ago a family 
S of Russian immigrants arrived in New 
York. The father, mother and two chil- 
dren were admitted by the inspectors, but one 
member of the family, a boy six years old, was 
found to have a disease of the scalp, and under 
the laws was ordered to be deported. 

The despair of the parents and the grief of 
the other children were so pitiful that it was 
finally decided to keep the little boy under ob- 
servation and treatment for a time, provided 
that the father pay the expenses. The rest of 
the family went West. The father obtained 
work at eight dollars a week. Of this sum he 
sent six dollars a week to New York to pay for 
the board and treatment of the sick boy. The 
family lived on the other two dollars until, the 
other day, the missing member of the little circle 
was discharged as cured, and restored to his 
parents. 

There is much talk in this country of the 
wonderful progress which immigrants make ; of 
their success, and the speed with which they 
reach circumstances of comfort and even of 
affluence. Does not the explanation lie in just 
such cases as this? — 

A popular magazine recently printed an arti- 
ele about an Italian who lived on twenty-six 
cents a day; and everywhere, in any city of the 
United States, it is possible to see men from the 
Old World who are daily living examples to 
Americans in thrift, industry and persistence. 

There are thousands of farms in the United 
States abandoned by Americans who failed to 
make a living there, and now occupied by 
Italians, Swedes, Russians and other Euro- 
peans, who are making good incomes. The 
land is the same, and there has been no added 
outlay of capital. The only difference is in 
plain, old-fashioned character. The ability to 
work, and the willingness to endure privations, 
forego pleasures and disregard the demands of 
fashion—these are the qualities that are putting 
newcomers to this country on the highroad to 
power. 

The process is not patented, and there is no 
discrimination against those who are not immi- 


grants. 
* @¢ ¢ 


XPERIMENTS in wireless telephony are now 

at a standstill, according to a writer in the 
Electrical World, and the wonderful things which 
were expected are not likely to be realized in the 
near future. Occasionally articulate speech is 
transmitted a long distance by Hertz waves, and 
the inventors are greatly encouraged. This suc- 
cess may be followed by a complete failure, when 
conditions are apparently the same, and then 
science is baffled. Frequently there is serious 
interference from wireless stations. Moreover, 
the nature and expense of the apparatus—the 
Hertz wave generator and the upright wire—are 
such that wireless telephony can hardly come into 
general use, even if the present difficulties of 
transmission are overcome. Thus far wireless 
telephony is a fascinating toy for scientific men, 
but the day seems far distant when it will be 
placed on a commercial basis and made a feature 
of every-day life, as has been done with wireless 
telegraphy. 


AST year about four million boxes of grape- 
fruit were consumed in this country, although 
no longer than fifteen years ago this popular 
breakfast-table delicacy was without commercial 
value, and had no place upon the American bill of 
fare. Florida and California are the sources of a 
large part of the supply, and it is also cultivated 
to a great extent in Jamaica and the Isle of Pines. 
The grapefruit, or pomelo, with other members of 
the Citrus family, was brought to Florida by the 
Spaniards about four centuries ago. It grows in 
great yellow bunches upon trees that attain a 
height of thirty feet. 
O LETTERS are delivered on Sunday in Lon- 
don, and the post-office is open for only a short 
time in the morning. As the telegraph is a post- 
office adjunct, the telegraph offices are closed, too, 
save the headquarters. This has made it difficult 
to get into communication with persons in the 












British capital on the first day of the week. Some 
reformers have lately persuaded the post-offices to 
consent to open letters received in the offices on 
Sunday and forward the contents by telephone. 
The envelope must bear an indication of the wish 
that it be forwarded, and must give the telephone 
number of the person addressed. Also there is an 
extra charge of threepence for every thirty words 
to be telephoned. Forty-two such letters were 
received on the first Sunday when the new plan 
was in operation, and its advocates are said to be 
“much encouraged.” In America letters, on Sun- 
day and on every other day, are delivered at once 
by special messengers, if they bear a special de- 
livery stamp. 
* ¢ 


SALLY SILLOWAY’S PARTNERS. 


‘6 -TAIN’T as if his folks belonged hereabouts ; 

there’s no Holborn in these parts ever I 
heerd on,” said the storekeeper. ‘“‘Wonder what 
made him think o’ Fairtown?” 

“Holborns there ain’t, but Silloways there be,” 
announced Uncle “Si’’ Bonney from the easiest 
chair with the steadiest legs, nearest to the stove. 
“An’ that man who’s bought Hightop Farm is Sally 
Silloway’s son. Sally didn’t belong here herself— 
jest related, an’ spent a year teachin’ in the ’cad- 
emy. But I guess none of her old boys have forgot 
Sally Silloway yet—that so, Eli?” 

Eli Emmons, the next oldest man to Uncle Si 
present, rejoined emphatically that it was so, and 
the two fell into a series of prolonged reminiscent 
chuckles, which Uncle Si at length deigned to in- 
terrupt for the benefit of the others. 

“Sally Silloway was a mighty pretty piece o’ 
goods—mighty pretty,” he remarked, ‘‘an’ chock- 
full o’ spunk an’ fun. She turned the heads 0’ 
half the young fellers in Fairtown, her cousin 
Rufe’s among ’em, so it seemed; an’ 0’ course 
there was a few cats among the women-folks 
spread it round she did it a-purpose, trying to cut 
out Lois Moore, that he’d been as good as engaged 
to for a year. 

“She didn’t; she was only givin’ him good advice 
an’ adash o’ consolation,—’twas Ma Silloway who’d 
made the trouble,—but she wouldn’t stoop to 
explain, an’ there was a grand to-do. 

“Nigh the end of her last term it was, an’ the 
assembly comin’, an’ everybody on the lookout to 
see how she’d behave an’ who she’d have fer 
partners. Some was pryin’ enough to ask her 
outright. 

“*Partners a-plenty,’ she told ’em, with her 
pretty eyes snappin’ mischief, ‘an’ every one of 
’em my partner, an’ nobody else’s.’ 

“That wa’n’t much, nor soothin’; but ’twas all 
they got. Then the night come—an’ what do you 
s’pose that gal had done? You remember, Eli; 
you was one of ’em.” ‘ 

“You was another, Si!” said Eli. “My, my, was 
there ever sech a wild witch as Sally Silloway!” 

The chuckles broke out again, and ceased only 
at the reiterated protest of the others that they 
wanted a chance to laugh, too. 

“*Twa’n’t nothin’,” wheezed Si, dabbing a mirth- 
ful tear. ‘‘Only that ridic’lous gal had divided 
up her dances,—all square, ye know; no whirli- 
giggin’ then,—she’d divided among six partners 
for the evenin’, an’ she come escorted by the six. 
Three was boys under sixteen,—Eli an’ me bein’ 
two of ’em,—an’ three was men over sixty, grand- 
fathers every blessed one. 

“Yes, sir! An’ one of °em was Uncle Joe Farn- 
ham, an’ him eighty, an’ he danced the Portland 
Fancy with her spry as a hoppergrass. Needed a 
bit o’ steerin’, but the pigeonwings he cut an’ the 
bows he made—you’d ought to seen folks’ faces! 
When ’twas over the comp’ny bruk right out hand- 
clappin’ an’ cheerin’, an’ he led Sally into the 
middle o’ the floor an’ bowed doubie, an’ she cur- 
cheyed. I tell ye, ’twas somethin’ to see! 

“An’ before the evenin’ was over two bits 0’ 
news was passin’ round quiet. Rufe an’ Lois had 
made up, an’ Sally Silloway was engaged—engaged 
to a feller out Ohio way nobody’d ever heerd on, 
name 0’ Jackson Holborn. 

“She’s gone, an’ he’s gone, gone this thirty 
year. Must be the son who’s bought Hightop 
Farm. You an’ me can’t climb the hill now, Eli, 
but somebody’ll give us a kerridge ride over, I 
guess. We got to go see Sally Silloway’s boy!” 


* ¢ 


‘ BEING CONSIDERATE. 


ATHARINE JESSUP and her cousin Con- 

stance had been devoted friends from child- 
hood, but there was one matter upon which they 
differed persistently, and that was Katharine’s 
conception of considerateness. 

“When people are doing everything to give you 
pleasure, you should be pleased with whatever 
they give you,” was Katharine’s dictum. 

“Certainly,” Constance agreed, “when the thing 
is done, or when it would be an inconvenience to 
give you what you would really like. But to eat 
hot rolls mornings when you prefer cold Graham 
bread and know that there is plenty in the pantry, 
or to go to art galleries your friends have seen 
scores of times when you would really rather go 
through the shops—J don’t call that consideration 
at all. How would you feel if you knew that a 
guest of yours was martyrizing herself for you? 
Why not, where it is possible, frankly say what 
you want?” 

_ “Because,” Katharine retorted, “that isn’t my 
idea of being considerate.” 

_ “I should say it wasn’t,” Constance would reply, 
in exasperation. 

But there came a time at last when Katharine’s 
views underwent a radical change. A few weeks 
before her wedding one of her aunts returned 
from a year in Japan. . 

= I’ve brought you something which you may not 

like, Katharine,” she said, “and if you don’t, I 
Want you to say so. I have plenty of the ordinary 
suuff,—silks and ivories and vases,—and you may 
take your choice. But this was a genuine ‘find,’ 
and I wanted you to have it if you’d like it. Pro- 
fessor Griffin says it is worthy a place in a mu- 
seum,” and she carefully unwrapped and displayed 
4 very old and—to uninitiated eyes—extremely 
ugly Japanese print. 

For a moment even Katharine wavered; then 





she rallied and stood by her guns. ‘‘Thank you so 
much, Aunt Eva,” she said, warmly. “I wouldn’t 
change it for anything.’ I shall be so proud to be 
the possessor of it. No one of the girls has a 


genuine old print like this. They’ll all be wild | 


with envy.” 

Of course the girls all saw the print, and appar- 
ently the same inspiration occurred to half adozen 
ofthem. At any rate, no less than seven Japanese 
prints appeared among Katharine’s wedding gifts. 
Katharine’s father looked at his daughter quizzi- 
cally. 

“Fond of Japanese prints?” he asked. 

“Ye-es,” Katharine replied. “Oh, yes!” 

“There used to be a story in the reader when I 
was a boy,’ her father said, reminiscently, ‘‘of a 
man who went out to dinner and was asked if he 
liked codfish. He had always detested it, but he 


said he liked it. So everywhere he went he was | 


served with codfish. Of course there isn’t any 
application. I don’t know why it occurred to me.” 

Constance refrained from glancing at her cousin. 
It was her turn to be considerate. 


* @¢ 


THE WORK CURE. 


HE famous Harvard geologist, Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, who died about four years ago, 
was a man of singularly wide range and vivacity 
of conversation. In a single hour, says a corre- 
spondent of the New York Nation, he would 


discuss topics as diverse as national politics, the | 


seeds of the fossil Conifer, and the question 
whether there might not be some ethnological 
considerations bearing on mathematical studies. 


Perhaps the most a thing about him, after | 


his unexcelled warmth of heart and capacity for 
making people free of his time and thought and 
interest, was his surprising industry. On one of 
the earliest occasions when I was thrown into 
contact with him, and obliged to ask for consid- 
erable — of his time, I remember having 
asked if he were not overbusy. 

“No,” he replied. “I have a good many things 
to do, and a score of years ago I had nervous 

rostration. I went to Germany and tried all 

inds of cures for it, but they did no good; so I 
came home, and ever since I’ve been trying to 
work it off.’’ 

Asking advice from Shaler was a very different 
thing from seeking it from ordinary sources. On 
one occasion—apropos of semething now quite 
forgotten—he told the — of his being asked by 
a gasuate of the Harvard Divinity School how he 
m 


ca! 
did not feel sure that he knew as much about men 
as he did about divinity. 

After a moment’s thought, the professor said, in 
substance: 

“Go to Colorado, get down into a drift, and dig 
for two years with the miners. Possibly you’ 
know more about men than you do now.” 

The young man did so, with the result that he 
came back at the end of the period to thank his 
adviser for the good he had derived from his most 
unconventional Wanderjahre. 


* ¢ 


NOAH’S ANCHORS. 


PICTURE in a recent periodical shows a 

singular and venerated relic of the holy city 
of Tunisia. It is a pair of anchors, the story of 
which is told in the book entitled “To Kairwan 
the Holy.” 


Kairwan is the Mecca of the West. It isa city 
so sacred that women are allowed to move about 
in it but very little. Oné of the ieeroctns oo 
is the Mosque of Emir Ben Said Bon Muphtah. 
This mosque, with its six melon-sha domes, is 
the tomb of a most amusing old Moslem, who died 
some fifty or sixty years ago. He had great 
— over the bey, and managed affairs accord- 
mgt his own pleasure. 

his Moslem got possession in Tunis of four 
large anchors, which probably belonged to some 
old men-of-war, abandoned on account of stress 
of weather. The = with the long name 
was not content with any such prosaic explanation 
of their origin. 

By means of the labor of five hundred Arabs, he 
had the anchors dragged from Tunis and deposited 
in front of his house. The transportation took 
five months. He then declared them to be the 
anchors by which Noah fastened the ark to Mount 
Ararat. 

The relics are now in the mosque of their former 
owner, and are regarded as holy. 


* ¢ 


“GUZINTA.” 


“ UZINTA” is not a new study, although that 
name for it is quite novel. A member ofa 
school board was visiting a public school not long 
ago, says Lippincott’s, when he encountered a 
small boy in the hall, buried in a book. ‘What 
are you studying, my boy?” the visitor inquired. 
“Arithmetic and geography,” answered the boy. 
“And what are you learning in arithmetic?” 
The boy thought for a minute, then he replied, 
“Guzinta.” 
Pe eal said the surprised official. ‘““What’s 
a > 
“Why, don’t you know?” said the boy. “Two 
—_— four, three guzinta six, four guzinta eight, 
ve guzinta ten.” 
* & 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


HEN Bobby returned in a drenching rain 

from the children’s party, to which he had 

gone with reluctance, he was wet to the skin, but 
in high spirits. 

“O Bobby,” said his mother, “you’ll catch an 


awful cold, I’m afraid! I heard your father tell 
you to telephone for a cab if it rained hard— 


and you with your very best clothes on! Why 


ar bP | do as he told you?” 

box with the driver, same as I’ve always wanted 
to, and I had such a good time I’m almost glad I 
went to the party!” 


* ¢ 


ONLY TIME WAS LACKING. 


HERE is probably some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one’s launderer can do good work, 
even if she rarely does. The Central Methodist 


Advocate tells why one maid fails always to do | 


her best. 


pnt best fit himself for the work of his chosen | 
ing. The freshly graduated theological student | 


id,” said Bobby, stoutly, “and I sat on the 
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“Style 

Book 

of Vehicles 

and Harness” 

he ei now ready. 
ACwe Y Write for it— 
Ri Free. | 


The 1910 “ MURRAY” Catalogue is the BIGGEST 
VEHICLE and HARNESS Catalogue published. 192 
pages. 45 illustrations. Send us your name and ad- | 
| dress. We pay the postage. Sold on trial. 

Guaranteed for two (2) years. 
Safe delivery insurance on ali shipments. | 
| Get our Catalogue and prices and save the 
middleman’s profit. 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., | 


| Murray sells direct. 360-266 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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New in Cook Stoves 


, The “Control” Range has. proven a wonderful 





| This Trademark 


used only for the 


GENUINE 
BAKER’S 








e and economy. It represents 
the only radical and successful departure from stove 
methods of 30 years back. Just as the ele¢tric washer 
excels the tub and wash-board, so the “*Control”’ 
Range excels other stoves. Housewives are simply 
astounded at its marvelous baking qualities and 
fuel-saving construction. The 


CONTROL Range 


saves fuel because all old-fashioned, wasteful, front and 
side drafts have been discarded. Draft is taken from 
beneath oven, carried to both ends of fire box and evenly 
distributed below the grates. Keeps fire 20 to 24 hours! 
Burns coal, coke or wood. Oven finished with aluminum 
bronze; heaviest sheet-copper reservoir; very best fire brick. 
A solid, b i gh and attractively 
finished. 

Year after year—long after you have forgotten its cost— 
the “Control” will coutinue to cut 1-3 to 3-5 off your fuel 
bills, Yet it costs no more than other serviceable, well- 
made ranges. Sold by dealers on 90 days approval or 
shipped by us, prepai on free trial, if dealer will not 

date you. Send name on postal for booklet, “The 
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CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 
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Oe Par ot. 
Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


Wacter Baker & Co, Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

















Stove That Pays for Itself.” 
Albany Foundry Co., Albany, N. Y. 














Can You Shave? 
Rub a little “3 in One”’ 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
liable; draw razor blade 
tween thumb and finger 
moistened with “‘3in One” ; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
times as easy and clean; 
Rolds the edge longer. ““A 
Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver’’ which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
free. Write to-day. 
3 in One Oil Co , 
120 New Street, 
New York. 





An average American knows 
many people. But he does not 
always know where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and 
acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them—perhaps 
a dozen. But he wants to locate 
| one or more of the others. 





| The Bell system enables him 
| to reach them. 

If he finds his friend at home, 
| or in his place of business, he 
| talks with him at once. If helearns 
| that his friend is in some other 
town the Bell System will furnish 


the connection. 





Cities are larger than they used 
to be. Men know and need to 
know more people. Yet the need 
of keeping in touch is as great as 
ever. Without Bell service there 
would be hopeless confusion. 


The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or one 
community. It is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long 
Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached wherever 
he is. 

The Bell Service extends to all 
communities. It reaches the mill- 
ions of American people. One in 
twenty is a Bell subscriber. The 
other nineteen can be found, be- 


cause Bell service is universal 
service. 


| The telephone does more work for less money than any 
other servant of mankind. There is economy as well as 


“How nicely you have ironed these things, | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Jane!” said the mistress, admiringly, to her maid. 
Then, glancing at the glossy linen, she continued, 
in a tone of surprise, “Oh, but I see they are all 
your own!” 

“Yes,” replied Jane, “and I’d do all yours just 
like that if I had time.” 





efficiency in one system, one policy, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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ER auburn aureole of hair, 
Her creamy, rosy-flushing skin, 

Her gait as if the spirit were 

Lilting a happy tune within, 
Her innocent young smiling look 

Of friendliness on every face, 
The pretty care the darling took 

To give each syllable its place. 
“She is their only child,” we’d say, 

“Their heart of life, their hourly breath,” 
For, ever, ere they sailed away, 

Their theme was sweet Elizabeth. 


A heavy load the cable bore 

Tous: “Zlizabethis dead.” 
When the black letter told us more, 

We shed the tears they could not shed. 
Stony they wrote: “We left her well 

At school. To Italy sped we. 
No message came when iliness fell. 

None reached us ere she ceased to be. 
The fever seldom made her rave. 

She yearned for us until her death.” 
When home they brought her to the grave 

They spoke not of Elizabeth. 


Within their house was little change. 
Music was there, and gentle talk, 
Which yet seemed haunted in its range, 
Since, listening ever, seemed to walk 
A young, re bering pr fair, 
Of her whose every book and toy 
And own bright flowers were cherished there, 
With pictures of her smiling joy. 
And often in that home we’d fear 
The child there yearned—a shade—a breath— 
To hear outspoke with olden cheer 
Her lovely name, Elizabeth. 





Long, long they shrank to speak her name, 
They seemed grown gray before their hour, 

Slow to their looks the mildness came 
Of grief’s benign transfiguring power ; 

They ceased to gaze as if with sighs 
Withheld at seeing girlhood’s rush, 

Yet long our children, in their eyes, 
Beheld what stilled them unto hush; 

Till, three years gone, our Mary said, 
With something bated in her breath, 

“They told us of their girl—she’s dead— 
She danced and sang! Elizabeth.” 


Five years since then. They tell us now 
Elizabeth is not afar; 

She blooms for them in spring-time’s bough, 
And joys when summer glories are; 

Down the strange-glamoured autumn glade 
Her aureole leads them as of yore; 

They see her not a saddened shade, 
But happy as forevermore. 

Forward they look, as ere she went— 
Where is thy sting for them, O Death? 

Who follow to thy vale, content, 
Their Comforter, Elizabeth. 





“JUST THE MINISTER’S WIFE.” 


RS. RICHMOND sat by the open win- 
M dow. Her happy gaze caressed the 
distant hills, the spring-time hills that 
for so many weary months she had thought 
never to see again. Now she was up once 
more, a prisoner still, but able to look and 
listen and understand how beautiful was the 
world that she had so nearly lost. The church- 
bells were ringing softly, their clearness muffled 
a little by distance, but still potently sweet in 
tone 


‘*They make me sad,’’ thought the minister’s 
wife. ‘‘I have been so long away from any 
service; it will be such weeks before I can go 
again.’’ 

Then, at the click of the gate, she pulled 
herself together. Doctor Richmond and the 
boys would soon be coming. ‘‘Mother’s room’’ 
was their first goal, and it would never do to 
let them see that mother, always so bright and 
gay and cheerful, even when enduring greatest | i 
pain, was in a fit of the ‘‘dumps’’ just because 
she was getting well, just because the scent of the 
lilacs and the sound of the church-bells had 
made her feel a little lonesome and away from 
the world. 

But it was a girl’s light step that ran quickly | 3, 
up the stairs, a girl’s eager voice that begged to 
come in, and Elinor Lane, her arms heaped 
with daffodils, leaned over and kissed Mrs. 
Richmond’s forehead. 

‘‘Where shall I put them?’’ she asked, hold- 
ing out the flowers. ‘“They’re from the church. 
I’ve left them every week, you know, but to- 
day, when Doctor Richmond told me that you 
were sitting up, I begged him to let me really 
bring them. Now that you are getting well, I 
don’t believe the parish will give you a mo- 
ment’s rest. You don’t know how we’ve 
missed you!’’ 

‘*You’ve all been so kind—too kind!’? Mrs. 
Richmond murmured, her thin cheeks flushing 
with pleasure. ‘‘I had no idea I was so blessed 
in friends, but of course you would be thought- 
ful and attentive because of Doctor Rich- 
mond — 

‘Not at all!’’? broke in Elinor, a little hotly. 
**It’s you yourself! We love Doctor Richmond, 





too; but don’t you realize what you’ve meant 
and do mean to the parish ?’’ 

‘But, my dear,’’ interrupted Mrs. Rich- | d 
mond, still flushed and a little bewildered, ‘‘you | ° 
can’t know how it’s weighed on me, this use- 
lessness of mine, for I’ve never been really the 
‘minister’s wife’; I’ve just been Mrs. Rich- 
mond. I never had a voice, so I couldn’t take 
my place in the choir. I wasn’t the least bit 
musical ; I couldn’t even play the organ accom- 
paniments for the Sunday-school hymns. And 
there were always so many, many little chil- 
dren about my knees that I seemed constantly 
conducting home kindergarten classes and sew- 
ing societies all of my own. I thought so often, 
as I lay here this winter, how much better it 
would have been if Doctor Richmond had 
chosen some one more worthy, more able to 
help him, than I -have been.’’ 

‘‘And do you never remember,’’ answered 
Miss Lane, gently, ‘‘the year I came here, a 
forlorn little frightened-to-death school-teacher, 
and my Thanksgiving with you just because 
my home was so far away? 

‘Don’t you ever think of the Baker twins 
from that forsaken copper - mining region? 
They never would have known anything of 
Christianity or decency if you hadn’t cared for 
them. 


‘Don’t you know how much all of us realize 
that Doctor Richmond’s splendid theories of 
life and charity and love come from his happi- 
ness with you? O Mrs. Richmond, the parish 
would be so poor if it had lost you!’’ 

After the girl had gone, Mrs. Richmond sat 
musing happily, and when the boys came 
trooping in they saw the same old glad, un- 
quenchable smile that they always looked for 
and always found on their mother’s face. At 
last Mrs. Richmond understood that her simple 
life had ‘‘smelled sweet and blossomed in the 


dust.’’ 
* @ 


AN EFFECTIVE FETISH. 


GALYEMA was an African, and an enter- 
N prising trader in ivory and slaves, holding 

the position of chief of the Stanley Pool 
district. He had demanded, wrote Sir Henry M. 
Stanley in his recently published “Autobiog- 
raphy,” and also received, a goodly sum for grant- 
ing Stanley the privilege of establishing a station 
where up-river navigation begins. Time passed, 
and Ngalyema chose to forget this transaction, and 
made an impudent demand for more money. 
Duly warned, however, Stanley had prepared a 
surprise for him. 


I had hung a great Chinese gong conspicuously 
near the principal tent. All my men were hidden 
some in - steamboat on top of the wagon; a’ 
in its shadow was a cool place, where the warriors 
would gladly rest after a ten-mile march. Other 
of my men +A still = May under tarpaulins 
under Ve of iy ae in the bush round the 
camp. ~ f- the drum-taps and horns 
announce: Neal ae arrival, the eamp seemed 
practically aba 

a eg "strangely cold at = hearty 

and — ‘Has not my brother forgotten 
s road? Wha does he mean by coming to this 
country?” 

“Nay, & is 2 Fon ema who has forgotten the 

blood. that exists between us. It is Nga- 
lyema a has forgotten the mountains of goods 
which I + him. What words are these of my 
ss 

h and counter-speech followed. Ngalyema 
pee xhausted his ar; ents; but it was ary easy 
to break faith and uncivil without plausible 
excuse. His eyes were reaching round to discover 
an excuse to fight, when they rested on the round, 
burnished face of the Chinese gong. 
hat is that?” he said. 

“Ah, that—that is a fetish.” 

“A fetish! A fetish for what?” 

“It is a war fetish, Ngalyema. The slightest 
sound of that would’ fill this empty cam ip with 
hundreds of angry warriors; they would drop 
from Pe wy! would spring up from the 
ground, from the forest about. from everywhere.” 

gna Tell that story to to the old women, and 
not to a chief like apie. My boy tells me it 
is 2 « of bell. 5 ty a me hear it.” 

m galyema, rother, the consequences 
p+ ad be too too dreadful! Do not think of such a 





"irike it, I say.” 

I struck it hard and fast, and the clangorous 
roll ran +t. like thunder in’the stillness. 

Only for a few seconds, however, for a tempest 
of human voices was heard bursting into frightful 
discords, and from abore Fight b= the heads o 
the astonished warrior yelling men; = 
from tents, the huts, the forest round about, 
came by sixes, dozens and scores yelling’ like 
— and seemingly animated wit ‘uncontrol- 
able rage. 

The painted warriors became panic-stricken 
and led for got their chief and all thou ents of loyalty: 

Gy the instant, fear lifting their heels high 





Ngalvema and his son did not fiy. bag 
ous the tails of my coat, and we began to 
dance from side to side, a loving triplet, myself 
being foremost, to ward off the blows a =! 
—~ To at my “brothers, ” and cheerfully cryin 
ou 

“Hold fast to me, my brothers! I will defend 
yon. to the last drop of my blood! Come one, come 


“Presently the order was given, “Fall in!” and 
uickly the men stood in two long lines in beauti- 
ul order. rm relaxed his hold of my coat 
freely. and crept from behind, breathing more 


fr 
Mamma!’’ he exclaimed. “Where did all 
these people come from?’ 

“Ah, Ngalyema,” I said, “did I not tell you it 
was a powerful fetish? Let pe, strike it again, 
and show you what else it can do.’ 

“No, no!”’ he shrieked. oT have seen enough.” 


*¢ «¢ 


IN THE DAYS OF THE GOLD FEVER. 


VERCROWDING is no modern innovation, 
O says a writer in the San Francisco Call, 
and he illustrates the point with a story. 
A man was complaining to an old pilot about the 
fact that there had been four in one stateroom on 
asteamboat. ‘Four inaroom?” replied the other. 
“That’s nothing. You should have travelled in the 
days of the gold rush to California. 
“TI remember one trip out of New York we 


carried more than one thousand passengers, and 
if you put fifty on that ship to-day there’d be a 





rotest that would reach Washington, and make 
—_ for somebody. Toshow -_ how crowded 
‘as and ly means, three 
tay ; Out pon phe mee York a chap walked up to the 
man, and 
; Captain, ae ‘really must find me a place to 
slee 


~ Rinere have you been sleeping until now?’ 
asked the old man. 

“*Well,’ says the fellow, ‘you see, it’s this way. 
I’ve been sleeping on a sick’ man; but he’s getting 
better now, and won’t stand for it much longer.’ 





Sena + THE + Rapes 
DEACON S: PHILOSOPHY 


By Robert Seaver 


REMEMBER when a boy 
How I used to just enjoy 
Riding with old Deacon Hill 
When he used to drive to mill. 
Skittish nag the deacon druv, 
For he had a kind of love 
For a good, free-actin’ colt; 
And he’d keep an easy holt 
On the reins, and when she’d shy 
He’d just drawl, so kind of dry, 
“There, there, colt! Now, now, no tearin’! 
No use cuttin’ up and rarin’. 
Just keep right down in the road. 
No use fretting at the load, 
Steady pull’s not half so wearin’. 
There, there, colt! Now, now, no tearin’!” 


Years ago that boyhood day; 

Colt and deacon’s passed away. 

I ain’t young’s I used to be, 

By a good deal, no, sirree! 

Coltish then, I must allow, 

Well broke into harness now, 

*Cept when things go wrong, then I 

Want to rip and tear and shy. 

Then inside mé, kind of still, 

Seem to hear old Deacon Hill: 

“There, there, boy! Now, now, no tearin’! 
No use cuttin’ up and rarin’. 

Just keep cool and peg away, 

Do the best you can each day; 

Just keep patient and forbearin’. 

There, there, boy! Now, now, no tearin’!” 


WHAT CAME OF A NICKNAME. 


NCONGRUOUS nicknames may lead those 
| who bear them into strange mishaps. In 
“Family Names and Their Story,” the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould tells what befell a girl whose inti- 
mate friends and family called her “Jack Spratt.” 
One winter, when living in 4 German town with 
her father, Colonel Smith, the man she was en- 
gaged to sent her a letter which he thoughtlessly 
addressed to “Miss Jack Spratt.”” Two days later 
a messenger arrived at Colonel Smith’s door with 
a@ summons to attend at the post-office the next 
morning between eight o’clock and noon. 
He obeyed, and found that the summons con- 
cerned the letter. 
Who was Jack Spratt? Howl had he been 
an inmate of the colonel’s house? No intimation 
of such a ae had = sent to the police, and 





poem ae to law, n Granger r could reside for 
ove ® bres —— in the town without legitimation 
by, 


police. 
The colonel, in broken German, explained that 
his daughter was familiarly known as Jack Spratt. 

He was requested to — a seatwhile t the police 
were communicated with. Half an hour later the 
head of the police arriv ed, and the matter was 
discussed between him and the jtmaster. 

The chief of police then, t g to the colonel 
stated that he had the paper of legitimation ot 
Miss Isabel Smith, but not of Jack S _ 

In vain did Colonel Smith reiterate his statement 
that this was a joke. German officials do not 
comprehend jokes, and it was finally concluded 
that the letter must be opened to ascertain to 
whom it actually was addressed. 

The letter was —, It ape “My dear 
Jack. = are a regular ri ipper 

When this was read the face of the Oberpolizei 
became grave. 

“Der wahrhaftige Aufschneider!” he exclaimed. 
“We have at last obtained a clue to the discove 
of the criminal who a few years ago commi 
such atrocious acts in on, and who has 
the author of similar cages s recently in Berlin.” 

The colonel explained t “‘ripper” was a term 
of admiration and oe Ae, much affected by 
lovers and young ladies. 

The police officer assumed a still Eng ex- 
pression. “Herr Oberst,” said. he, “this passes 
es hat a person calling himself a gentle- 
=~ sho address to a lady delicately brought 
a disgusting and horrible epithet derived from 
t e acts of Jak the Ripper as a term of endear- 
ment and commendation. Herr Oberst, you — 
understand that, under the circu mstances 
house must be subjected to a domicilia visi a 

Doubtless no one had ever dreamed t 
e | girl who was nicknamed Jack Spratt ttt. _ 
could eat no fat would ever, on account of the 
nickname, be the cause of so grave a disturbance 
in German officialdom. 














THE HENS THAT BUILT SCHOOLS. 


HAT the fate of Rome once hung on the 

cackling of a flock of geese is an old story. 

But few, even among the tens of thousands 
who annually make the pilgrimage to Northfield, 
know that the big conferences and the two schools 
there, which stand as the truest monument to 
Dwight L. Moody’s memory, were brought there 
by so slender a mischance as the straying of a 
perverse flock of Minorca hens. 


The hens belonged to Mr. Moody’s mother, and, 
ge most stories of this sort run, the garden be- 
— to aneighbor. The incident which served 
e instrument of fate occurred shortly after 

the great evangel through England. 

Mr. Moody Lt ~ hs his mother a visit at the 
old home 2 Northfield, when a neighbor com- 
oe = that the Minoreas were playing havoc 
with certain bean hills in his eaeees, and insisted 
4 the hens should be kept at hom 

Moody, in a diplomatic effort to settle the 
trouble, offered to buy the three or four acres 
which exerted so powerful an attraction on his 
mother’s poultry. But the neighbor was not in- 
clined to sell so small a portion of his land. He 
did declare a willingness to dispose of his entire 
holding, however, and named a modest figure as 
the consideration. 

aos : =< mental comparison of values, 

Mood “Done!” with characteristic 
decision, snd | ate tly made out a check in p: _~ 
ment for the whole arm, still not thinking that it 
would — serve so large and vital a work as it 
now serve 

It was only a fortnight after this purchase, while 





— 7. be wpm ey to visit a 1 = 
@ little cottage on 
hnountainside, where a mother and two daughters 
were seated in the doorway, braiding hats. Near by 
was the father, a helpless paralytic, and the little 
— = was entirely sup by the simple 
dicraft of the mother rina two daughters. 
an sight made a great impression on Mr. 
oody, as he realized” th that they represented a 
lai e number of young girls in the rural districts 
of New England, who were practically deprived 
of seematee tet advantages, and who had little 
— r growth an and development. Seein 
at the an ¢ instant a way to utilize s new-bough 
lands to the best age: a and | he 
great need it ~~ Fy. ‘alleviai began to 
make active plans for the Northfield Semins ary; 
The first building erected was a small recitation- 
hall, with six recitation-rooms and an assembly- 
room that would accommodate —_ yoo 
Lacking funds to build a dormitory, Mr. Moody 
atted up a wing of the old homestead for that 
rpose. Two years later, through the gener- 
osity ity of aman in New Haven, he was enabled to 
a — institution for boys—the college - 
Mount Herm 
From such “rumble beginnings have grown the 
numerous beautiful buildings that now crowd 
each campus, with twice as many applicants as 
can be mitted to their classrooms, the 
series of summer conferences which often muster 
five thousand people in and about the little village 
at one time. 
* 


IN FREE AMERICA. 


ed ES,” said the Englishman, who has been 
Y for some years a resident of the States, 
“America can fairly claim to be the freest 
country on earth. I used to think England was. 
I believed that, in spite of your boasted republican 
institutions and your universal suffrage and lots 
of other things, we had more real freedom and 
more personal rights on the other side than you 
had here. But I’ve changed my mind. The 
American has more liberty than the Briton. 


“The advantage is not due to the form _-' a 
ernment, or political institutions, or the ta: 
the size and youth of the country. It’s vast . the 


matter — uts. 

“It is the sacred, hereditary and inalienable 
right of bf free-born American citizen to = 
—— when one saa he pleases, and to 

hells on the fi 

“T was crossin the river the other day on one 
of the — Ss. The deek-hands st 
swept out the gentlemen’s cabin, and were — 
then wasting, the floor. Two young men came i 
= down on the side which had just been washed 

began to eat peanuts. The men who were 
sweeping were not afraid to do their duty. The 
tty enough to subdue a drunken tou 
who ae boisterous, and they yeataly saw the 
oung men throw the peanut Xnd Is on the floor, 

a Ly fk, mare hn. ng of objecting than they 

— to a man what kind o: 
clgthes he Shona wont 


ve seen the same thing in elevated trains and 
eable-cars, in public = in theaters, and once 
even ina church. It is al ways taken as a matter 
of course that the man who eats peanuts shall 
to be, the shells on the floor wherever he happens 





“We poor Englishmen are slaves and bond- 
servants beside you Yankees. 


‘ee © 


A CHEERING PROSPECT. 


HERE is something fearful in too much 
attention, and overdone hospitality is one of 
its worst forms. One can fancy the conster- 

nation of the tired guest in this story, which hap- 
pened away in the backwoods of Arkansas. A 
tourist going over the state on horseback stopped 
for the night at one of the popular “hotels” of a 
certain locality. 

The hotel was a log-and-slab affair of three 
rooms and the same number of ds, but the 
proprietor was the proud parent of nine wild and 
woolly-looking sons of er twelve Pog of age. 
After as The rows of “hog and hom’ny” host said 
to one of 

“Come, Billy, Tet the broom straws.” 

Nine broom aly ata of 4y- = len 4-5 4 were fo Pro 
Gueed by “Billy.” in his 

id in such a ak... that onl an end of each 
pond could be seen. Then each drew a straw 

“Ha! ha!” said the merry 20 gene ovially. “Bill, 
you an’ Buck an’ ’Lige git t ones. 

“‘What does that mean?” asked the guest, whose 
look of camupoment faded away when his host said : 

“Mean? Why, that’s a little way we have o’ 
settl which three of ’em shall oe A with any- 
bod t happens to stop overnight 

“1 ’spect you'll find Buck Bill i aod. *Lige 
mighty lively bedfellers, but ond ou be afeard 
to give ’em a warming g up with t or a bed 
sla' if they git to trainin ~y 4 gh 

“Go ‘long, boys, an’ pile in w th this gent, and 
mind that you behave yourselves.” 


HE COULD NOT RECOMMEND IT. 


HE editor of the Plunkville Argus was seated 

at his desk, busily engaged in writing a 

fervid editorial on the necessity of building 

a new walk to the cemetery, when a battered 
pied of the tramp printer entered the office. 


Mornin’, boss!” said the caller. “Got any 
work fora ‘print? od 
have,” answered the editor. ‘You happened 
in just right this time. I’ve got only @ boy to help 
é in the office, and I need a man to set t for 
about aweek. I have to make a trip ou est. 
ro ~ take off based foe jand begin right now. 
to-morrow mo: 
ai) ht,” said the tr aphical tourist, re- 
moving J coat. “What road are you going to 
travel on?’ 
ay X., Y. & Z., yy I’ve never been on it. 
anything about it? 
“y Knew all about it. I’ve travelled it from one 
end to the otter 
“What kind of road is it?” 
“Punk!” said the —. in a tone indicative of 
strong disgust. ‘The ties are too far apart!” 


ANGELIC VISITORS. 


ITERALNESS, albeit not divorced from a 

s shrewd sense of humor, is a fundamental 

trait of the Scottish mind. The heroine of 

this story from Tit-Bits possessed the first quality ; 
let us hope the minister had the second. 


Kirsty MeDereml, who lived in a remote High- 
land parish, had a v isit from her Edinburgh nieces 
—_ 0 were to spend a week or two with the old 

-_ She determined to show them off on Sunday 

he ancient village kirk of Lochaber. The 

ok ladies wore costumes of the purest snowy 

ue. At one point of his sermon the minister, in 
speaking of the angels of heaven, was heard to 


say: 

“And who are those in white array?” 

To the consternation of the congregation, Kirsty 
was heard to exclaim: 

“It’s ma two nieces, sir, frae Edinburgh!” 
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See! the Attic Army in battle’s brave array, 


To celebrate in proper 


The gallant Continentals, a hero, every one, 


WAITING FOR REBECCA. 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


HAT could Rebecca Willis find to grieve 
W over? She was a cheery, happy, un- 

selfish girl, who loved to help mother, 
to take care of Baby Alfred, to pick up great- 
grandmother’s ball of yarn, and to wipe dishes 
after dinner on Thursdays, when Katrina had 
her afternoon out. Rebecca liked to stay after 
school to clean the blackboards and sharpen 
lead-pencils, and she always went to Sunday- 
school ahead of time so as to put the singing- 
books and Bibles, one on each chair, all about 
the room. Yet here she stood with great drops 
of water rolling out of her big round eyes, 
and her handkerchief all damp and crumpled 
up because the tear-shower already had lasted 
so long. 

‘‘T don’t want to go to George Washington’s 
birthday party,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘nor to any one 
else’s birthday party, nor to any party at all! 
I don’t like parties, not one bit. Everybody 
stares at everybody else. I don’t know what 
to say. I don’t know what todo. I’d rather 
stay at home and—and—wash the dishes all 
alone. I have the worst times at parties I ever 
have in all my life, and I don’t want to go to 
another one as long as I live, so there!’’ 

Mother shook her head sadly. ‘‘Rebecca,’’ 
she said, in a grieved tone, ‘‘I’m afraid you are 
a very selfish little girl.’’ 

Rebecca was so surprised that the drops of 
water stopped coming out of her eyes. No one 
ever had said such a thing as that to her before. 
All her friends said, ‘‘What an unselfish child 
she is!’? and once Mr. Hughes, the minister, 
had laid his hand on her shoulder, and said, 
‘This child never thinks of herself at all.’’ 

**You’ve forgotten that Helen wants you to 
help make the party,’’ said mother. ‘‘You’ve 
forgotten how kind she and her mother are to 
invite you, and that it is rude in you to want 
to stay at home. You’ve forgotten how brave 
George Washington was, and that one reason 
his birthday is celebrated is to help children 
remember to be brave, too. If you don’t know 
what to say and do when you get there, you 
must think things up before you go, so you can 
make it pleasant for the others. And though 
everybody looks at everybody else, that is no 
more than you must expect and meet without 
wincing. They are not thinking about you 
half so much as you suppose, and if you don’t 
think about yourself you won’t be wondering 
what they are thinking about you.’’ 

“‘Why, mother,’’ Rebecca said, ‘‘I don’t think 
about myself at all! Mr. Hughes says I 
don’t.”? 

“You do think about yourself when you hold 
back from going anywhere or doing anything 
because you are afraid you won’t have a good 
time. You forget about the poor, unhappy 
irl who is going to be waiting for you to 
come, ’? 

Rebecca’s big eyes grew bigger, and she forgot 
all about herself. ‘‘Who is she?’’ she asked, 
eagerly. ‘What is her name?’’ 

“Oh, you’ll have to ask her to tell you that.’’ 

“Where shall I find her ?’’ 

“‘Look around in the most out-of-the-way 
corners, behind the curtains, or up in the 
dressing-room, or out on the stairs.’’ 

“‘How shall I know which one she is?”’ 

“‘She is the one who hates parties worse than 


WASHINGTON’S ARMY. 





BY J. C. M. 


state the glorious holiday. 


be sulking, but really she is just waiting for 
you to come.’’ 

‘What for, mother ?’’ 

‘So she can have a good time. She won’t 
have a good one unless you go and find her.’’ 

‘‘How do you know she’!l be there?’’ 

*‘She always will be ‘there,’ Rebecca, always 
waiting for you, and she never, never, never 
will have a good time unless you find her.’’ 





‘Will she like to see me coming ?’’ 


pees OC Ae: 
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To march and cheer till all shall hear the praise of Washington. 
If any British soldier should venture there to-day, 
And ever dare to climb the stair, he’d quickly run away! 


‘‘Not at first, dear, but you mustn’t mind | pieces of paper, and went off into corners to 


that. You must make her glad. Run up-stairs 
and bring down your muslin dress and pink 
sash, and I’ll press them out for you.’’ 

At the door Rebecca turned and looked at her 
mother. ‘‘Is somebody going to be waiting for 
me everywhere I go—always?’’ 

**Ah,’’ said her mother, laughing, ‘‘I would 
not wonder ; but that I’ll leave for you to find 
out for yourself.’’ 


<i 





HEN Washington our army led 
Two favorite steeds he rode; 
One chestnut horse of wonderful breed 
Needed no spur or goad; 
And when it sped on its gallant course, 
The rank and file would say, 
“The general rides his chestnut horse, 
’Twill be quiet in camp to-day.” 


THE GENERAL’S MOUNT. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


Of sorrel hue was the other mount 
And homely beyond belief. 
Its pedigree was of small account, 
But when it bore the chief, 
The color - sergeant would eye his flag, 
And the rank and file would say, 
“The general rides his sorrel nag, 
We have business on hand to-day.” 


~-> 





By Emma 
- AVEN’T you something new for us, 

H Aunt Ruth?’’ asked Bertha. 

“T’m afraid I am thought out,’’ 
Aunt Ruth said, laughing. ‘“Though I be- 
lieve something did pop into my head the other 
night. 

‘Tt isn’t much of a game,’’ she said, pres- 
ently, ‘‘but it may help out some of these rainy 
hours. ’’ 

The four drew their chairs nearer, alert to 
hear what Aunt Ruth had to tell. 

‘‘We will begin with the first five letters of 
the alphabet. Alice, Bertha and Carl may as 
well use their initials, and Norton and I will 
take D and E. Alice, you may give us the 
definition of a word whose first or last letter is 
A. Then we will try to guess it.’’ 

‘Well,’’ said Alice, ‘‘my letter ends some- 
thing I like in puddings and cakes.’’ 

*Sugar!’’ shouted Norton, and then joined 
in the laugh at his blunder. 

‘Vanilla,’ guessed Carl, which was right. 





- Shiro 


WORD-GUESSING. 


C. Dowd. 


‘Mine begins something we cannot live with- 
out,’’ said Bertha. 

‘‘Bread?’’ ventured Alice. 

‘‘No. Besides, we can live without that.’’ 

‘Breakfast ?’’ asked Norton. 

‘‘No, indeed! 
breakfast. ’’ 





| 


Plenty of people don’t eat | 


“Breath,” guessed Aunt Ruth, and then it | 


was her turn. 
“Tt ends a precious stone,’’ said Aunt Ruth. 
‘‘Sapphire!’’ cried Norton. 
‘Right. Now give us a D word.’’ 
‘Something I like to eat,’’ said Norton. 
‘Dates,’’ guessed Carl. 
‘“‘Dumplings?”’ asked Aunt Ruth. 
‘‘No,’’ laughed Norton. 
‘‘What can it be?’’ wondered Alice. 
The tinkle of a bell in the hallway told them 
it was dinner-time. 
‘*Let’s go out and get it!’’ shouted Norton. 
‘Oh —dinner!’’ they cried. ‘‘Why didn’t 
we think of that before ?’’ 





By W. 
HE Thayer children, together with the | 
T Nixons, had been trying their wits on 
all sorts of puzzles, anagrams and conun- 
drums. Finally George, the oldest Thayer 
boy, said, ‘‘I don’t see the use of these things 
—they are no good except to fool with. I’d 
like to see a really useful puzzle.’’ 

‘‘T’ve got one that you can’t do,’’ announced 
his younger brother. ‘‘Ned Booth showed it 
to me last week.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ was the query from all, and 
Tom proceeded to display his puzzle on a piece 
of paper. This is what he drew: 


QD GD GAD AD 


‘What are those circles? It looks like a 








you do, and hasn’t thought up what to do or 
say. She may be erying, or she may seem to | 


writing lesson,’’ said George. 
‘‘These circles are the links of a chain,’’ 





THE CHAIN PUZZLE. 


L. S. 


replied the boy. ‘‘A man took them to a black- 
smith and asked him how much it would cost 
to make a straight chain of them. The black- 
smith said it would cost ten cents a cut, and 
that as he would have to make four cuts alto- 
gether, it would be forty cents. The man told 
him that he could do it in less than four.’’ 

‘*Less than four!’’ broke in one of the girls, 
who was looking over Tom’s shoulder. ‘‘I 
don’t see how you could do that.’’ 

‘Neither did the blacksmith,’’ said Tom, 
‘and he said he didn’t believe it possible. He 
said he would do it for nothing if the man could 

prove that fewer were needed. 


CREED The man did it in three.’’ 


*“Let me see it,’’ said Alice, 





who had just found the answer to a very hard 
problem. ‘‘I want to draw one on my paper.”’ | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


work out the solution. 

“T’ve got it!’? shouted Harry, at last, and 
they all clustered round him. But it turned 
out that he had drawn the diagram wrong, 


}and must begin over again. 


Finally every one gave it up. 

‘‘What’s the answer, Tom?’’ said George. 

‘‘Tt’s very easy,’’ he said, ‘‘and I am sur- 
prised that you didn’t guess it.’’ 

‘Did you?”’ asked some one, and he had to 
confess that he had not. 

Here is the explanation, as Tom gave it: 

‘‘First you make a cut in one of the end links 
of the first group of three. You take that one 
off, and join the second and third groups with 
it. Then you cut the second link of the same 
bunch, and join what you have already hitched 
together to the next group. Then —’’ 

“Oh, I see!’’ exclaimed one of the boys. 
‘Why didn’t we see that at once?’’ 

‘*That’s what the blacksmith said when he 
hail to do the job for nothing,’’ answered Tom. 
“You see that this is a useful puzzle—especially 
if any of you are going to become blacksmiths.’’ 


a S23 


PUZZLES. 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A noted man and his birthplace. 

The 78910111213 was sent out, and 123456 
always called for it. He could carry a 141516, it 
seems to me. In the 17181920 we employed a 
Chinaman. They charged 21 22 23 24 than we liked, 
but we were in a new 25262728, and could not 
expect the customs of old 29 30 31 32 33 34 36 36. 





2. ENIGMA. 
’m found in wet, but not in cold; 
’m found in air, but not in mold; 
’m found in sun, but not in ray; 
’m found in night, but not in day; 
’m found in isle, but not in shore; 
m found in rain, but not in pour; 
m found in ground, but not in land; 
I’m found in earth, but not in sand; 
I’m found in mount, but not in vale; 
I’m found in wind, but not in gale. 
My whole you’ll find an honored name, 
Brave deeds and kindly won him fame. 


’ 


’ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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3. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is a circle and tells fear or glee; 
My second a popular town near the sea; 
My third can’t be off, for on it must be. 
My whole’s in the heavens—quite soldierly he. 
Il. 
My first a useful feature see ; 
My second never square will be, 
And always part of my first you'll find. 
My whole is both in your head combined. 


III. 
My first may give you greatest cheer, 
But uncontrolled will give you fear. 
My second’s not for man, we know, 
Fae through the air he oft may go. 
My whole on summer nights is seen 
In all the fields and forests green. 


IV. 

My first stands in the busy mill; 
| second is the place 

1ere man may his refreshment find 
If he be worn or ill; 
My third is first within the line, 
But middle in the day; 
My last in autumn’s sun appears 
A golden waving way. 
My whole is very strongly bright 
And stands for every shining light. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Car, lisle—Carlyle. 1. Soap, stone—soap- 
stone. 111. Butter, fly—butterfly. Flutter. 
2. Mirror. 


3. V-ain, a-ll, l-ane, e-nthrall, n-ice, t-une, i-ce, 
n-oon, e-nd—Valentine. 


4. Solon — on = Sol + and = soland — land = so 


Several of the children drew the links on | + lace = solace. 
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An Open Letter to The Companion’s Friends 


By The Advertising Manager 


by Women Read carefully and 
do they Decide and Act upon 
what they read? Ithink so. Women 
do not puzzle over their reading, 
but by intuition, let us say, they 
quicker come to a decision on what 
they read, and more frequently than 
a man they come to a right decision. 


So I have said that in writing to 
women, only absolute frankness will 
avail. Further I said that I could, 
by entire frankness alone, interest 
100,000 women; interest them—in 
an advertisement even. 


And so all this is the story of 
how I came to write the advertise- 
ment below—to interest The Com- 
panion’s Friends. Our Board of 
Directors, wise in experience, said : 
‘“‘An advertisement has never been 
written that secured 100,000 replies 
—but we will appropriate the money, 
go ahead, try to write such an ad- 
vertisement.’’ And I have tried. 


And Here is the Advertisement 


First, an acknowledgment. This adver- 
tisement is a ‘‘home”’ production. That 
is, as with all important work, there was 
an associate, not a man, to whom we 
turned for ‘‘our’’ ideas. And the first 
idea was that we should tell you a few of 
the New Styles—which we do. 


Russia has given the world the Styles 
for Spring. In the world of Music and 
the Drama, backward Russia has come to 
be foremost. Her influence is unrivalled. 
And so now does the Art of Fashion follow 
that of Music, and we of the world of 
Fashion turn to Russia. 


For Spring we find Russian Blouses in 
vogue, both jaunty and becoming, and 
the new Paletot Costumes, and Russian 
Turbans worn with Russian Mesh Veils, 
and Russian Simplicity pervading every- 
thing. 


We find coarse Russian Linens and 
bright, new colored Wash Dresses in 
vogue, and Hand-embroidery liberally 
used over every kind of garment and 
material. And Stylish Dresses, Waists 
and Suits are trimmed in the new Russian 
Side-effect—but our space is much too 
short to tell you all the new styles. 
Besides, we want to show you the styles 
—by sending you your copy of the 
‘*NATIONAL”’ Style Book. 


Isay YOUR copy with very good reason. 
Because in undertaking to write this ad- 
vertisement, I said (with a great deal of 
assurance), ‘I must have the privilege 
of reserving 100,000 books for my Com- 
panion friends.”” And so I say YOUR 
book because I have reserved one 
‘*NATIONAL”’ Style Book for YOU. 


And frankly here is what I believe and 
know to be true of this book and also 
why you should send for it: 


In all the History of Fashions this book 
stands alone—the most beautiful and in- 
teresting Style Book ever published. 


Copyright, 1910, by 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 












It is the most splendidly illustrated 
—each page pictures anges some 
new delightful fashion for YOU. 

It is the most complete Fashion Book 
—the all-inclusive book—because in its 
pages the list of desirable new styles is 
completed. 


More care, more time, more money 


famous American Fashion Artist, Anna 
Burnham Westermann. But hundreds 
of just such beautiful fashions are 
shown for your pleasure and advantage 
in the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book. 


There are ‘‘ NATIONAL’ Waists, from 
98 cents to $7.50; Lingerie Dresses 
and Tub Suits, $4.98 to $30; Silk 








Copyright, 1910, by 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 















have been spent in the production of 
this Guide to the New Fashions than 
ever were spent on any other style 
publication ever issued. 

Above, you see two beautiful new 
Styles, designed and drawn for the 
‘* NATIONAL,” by a talented woman, the 


Suits and Dresses, $9.98 to $25; Ready- 
Made Skirts, $3.98 to $15; Hats, 
$2.98 to $15; Petticoats, Underwear, 
Hosiery; and ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Tailored 
Suits, Made to Measure, $10 to $40; 
and all kinds of apparel for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. 


But, let me further suggest. This 
Style Book does far more than merely 
show you these new styles. It not only 
tells you what is to be worn, but it 
places all the desirable new styles within 
your reach at prices that mean a saving 
to you. 


And so this Style Book becomes more 
than Jnteresting and IJnstructive—it be- 
comes an Advantage—an advantage to 
YOU in increased Pleasure and Satisfac- 
tion and Saving. 


And now if I could only tell you all I 
know of our Styles, our prices and our 
service, the offer of the Style Book would 
be valued as an Opportunity. 


Let me repeat to you what one woman 
wrote me, one of a party of ladies from 
California, whom I had the pleasure of 
taking through our building: 


‘My visit at the ‘ NATIONAL’ was an 
event. It is wonderful. To think that I 
can order from you any new style Suit, 
have it made to my own measure from 
my own choice of several hundred Mate- 
rials — [over 400 is the correct number] 
—it is wonderful. 


“‘T have kept the ‘ NATIONAL’ Guar- 
antee Tag you gave me and am showing 
it to my friends, telling them how a 
‘Guarantee Tag’ goes on each suit you 
make and how it guarantees that you 
take all the risk of fitting and pleasing 
your patrons. I will try to make all my 
friends as warm friends of the ‘NATIONAL 
as I have become.”’ 


- Now I wish I were going to have the 
pleasure of showing each of you through 
the ‘‘NaTrionaL.’’ [And certainly some 
of my 100,000 friends who visit New York 
will give me that pleasure.] Instead 
of merely writing to you about the 
‘*NATIONAL,” I would like to show you 
all about it— how for 22 years we have 
been making suits to order from measure- 
ments sent by mail, and how perfectly we 
have pleased hundreds of thousands of 
women. And also I would like to prove 
to you what I now state here as a matter 
of my own knowledge, that is: ‘‘the 
‘NATIONAL’ can please YOU.”’ 


I will now have to let the Style Book 
tell you the rest of the story of the 
‘““NATIONAL”’—simply reserving space 
here to state briefly the ‘‘ NATIONAL,’ 
Policy. First, Expressage is always pre- 
paid by us to any part of the world; 
Second, everything is sold under a guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money back with- 
out quibble or question. But my space 
here is getting limited. 


And so for News and Fashion Plates of 
the Waists with the new sleeves, and 
Skirts and Dresses with the new over- 
skirt effect, and Tub Suits and Hats, I 
will now refer you to YOUR Style Book 
which you understand I have reserved 
for you—awaiting the word from you. 





In writing for your Style Book 
you may, if you will, address your 
letter to me. And remember, I 
promise you will be interested and 
pleased with your ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Style Book. I even hope it may be 
as much a source of delight to you 
as your reply itself will be to 


The Advertising Manager. 


The Message of This Announcement to You 


is that one copy of this new ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book is YOURS, FREE, and without obligation whatsoever — 
that I have reserved one copy for YOU, only waiting for you to say it is welcome by writing for it NOW. 


We believe every reader of Zhe Companion is going to take this advertisement to heart personally — that YOU 
are going to consider that there is here reserved for YOU an interesting, complete, instructive pictorial review of all 
the fascinating new styles—and that this book belongs to YOU by right—as a reader of 7he Companion. The only 
question is, has the advertisement interested you sufficiently to become one of the 100,000. friends or— 


Are you going to leave the pleasure of this —YOUR 


**NATIONAL”’ Style Book— for some one else ? 


In writing for YOUR ‘* NaTIONAL’’ Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples of 
materials for a Tailored Suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only when 
asked for—and it will be well worth while asking for them. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 


LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
Mail Orders Only 


No Agents or Branches 
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students who are working their way has 

guided them to many curious and little heard 
of occupations in their search for a helpful 
dollar. But there are not many more curious 
or less heard of than ‘‘meter-reading.’’ 

Some years ago it was generally the case—and 
is now, unless a permanent staff of men is main- 
tained—that the large lighting companies would 
find themselves confronted each month with 
the necessity of securing the records of many 
thousands of meters within the space of four 
or five days. The regular force of the company 
employés would be inadequate to such a task ; 
men employed elsewhere could not stop to meet 
the demand, and the drifting ‘‘unemployed’’ 
are, as a rule, not to be depended on for the 
necessary intelligence or trustworthiness. So 
the student, meeting all these deficiencies, would 
find his opportunity. If he had tact, agility and 
cool-headedness in awkward, if not actually 
dangerous situations, so much the better. 

The company furnished. him with a badge, a 
book containing the register of the meters ina 


|’: A large ‘‘college city’’ the ingenuity of 





DRAWN BY 


HE GAVE A WILD YELL... AND GRABBED 


THE LEGS! 


certain street or group of streets, and a lantern | 


—the last a most necessary adjunct. He was 
expected to find each meter, identify it by the 
number, and note carefully the reading given 
on the three—sometimes four—little dials. An 
energetic man, paid approximately at the rate 
of a cent for each meter, found it not difficult, 
on familiar routes, to earn five dollars a day. 
Those meters which for some reason were not 
secured by the regular reader were noted on 
separate slips and given out later, to be sought 
for ‘‘by the hour.’? These would yield two dol- 
lars and a half a day for a couple of days; and 
the same rate of income could usually be obtained 
for two or three days longer by the distribution 
of bills. 

This sounds like an extremely simple and 
easy manner of earning money, to be sure. 
But the meters are, naturally enough, put as 
much out of the way as possible. And in the 
city that means in dark closets, in darker cel- 
lars, under stairways, on high shelves, in spots 
that seem made purposely hard to reach in 
order to try a tired boy’s muscles and temper. 
Often—in warehouses and factories—it is im- 


possible to get near the meter at all, and it | 
must be read from a considerable distance. For | 


such eases careful men have been known to 
carry opera-glasses—a serviceable if incongru- 
ous addition to their equipment. 

Down back alleys, into murky basements, 
through trap-doors, up steep and dingy stair- 
ways, through deserted warehouses and busy 
offices, into stifling engine-rooms, clanging shops 
and humming factories—everywhere would go 
the wearer of the nickeled badge, lantern on 
arm. He saw the workaday—the interesting 
side of things, and his experiences, optimistic, 
sordid, pathetic, exasperating and comical, fol- 
lowed each other swiftly. 

Some ten or eleven years ago Arthur McLaren 
as an industrious and successful follower of 
this odd way of ‘‘self-helping.’’ Early in his 
iunior year at college, having had the same 
hooks for a dozen or more times, he found him- 
elf able to get over his routes in a time shorter 
‘y a full half-day than he had at first used. 
'le at once asked the office for an additional 
hook, and, as no complaints of ‘‘estimated’’ 








CHAS. H. HUBBARD. 








records stood against him, got it. It was on 
the last morning of the October ‘‘reading’’ 
that McLaren started on his extra route. He 
found it a narrow street not far from the 
wharves, and given up almost entirely to small 
manufactories. 

Working his way down the street at the 
moderate pace which a new book demands, he 
came, a few minutes after twelve o’clock, to a 
ground-floor machine-shop. Against this meter 
in the book he found the illuminating comment, 
**Pipes,’’ set down by his predecessor. 

Arthur was beginning to think about his 
luncheon, and he was ina hurry. He entered 
the building at a run, and cast a quick, prac- 
tised eye about. To his left, at the farther 
end of the long room filled with silent ma- 
chinery, the men were talking and laughing 
over their dinner-pails. There were ‘‘pipes’’ 
there, he knew, although they were not yet 
lighted ; but close at his right were some others 
that seemed more to his purpose. 


A jog in the wall of the room, some | 


twenty feet in width and apparently of equal 
depth, was filled by stout 
racks, rising one above the 
other to the number of six. 
And these racks were filled 
with heavy sections of iron 
piping, leaving in each case 
a shallow space between the 
top of the pipes and the next 
rack above. In one of these 
five spaces, McLaren felt 
sure, the meter was con- 
cealed. 

He thrust his dimly burn- 
ing lantern into the lowest. 
Yes, at the very limit of 
sight, far back in the dusti- 
est, blackest corner, was the 
red tin box. 

The boy wasted no time. 
Thrusting his lantern in 
ahead of him, he threw 
himself flat on the pipes, 
and began to worm his way 
into the ten-inch opening by 
the skilful use of elbows 
and knees. At that moment 
Jerry Morrissey appeared 
from the boiler-room, where 
he had been boiling his 
coffee. 

‘Jerry was a new work- | 
man and a single - minded | 
one, anxious to do his full 
duty to his employers. The 
glow of that mysterious lan- 
tern and the movement of 





those rapidly disappearing 
feet meant to Jerry nothing 
less than arson, burglary and | 
wholesale murder! Jerry was frightened— | 
fearfully frightened. But he gave a wild yell | 
to summon up his courage and his fellow | 
workmen and grabbed the legs! 

The owner of them was naturally startled by 
the sudden, Herculean grip, and he yelled, too, 
although, owing to his compressed quarters, he | 
was a poor second to Jerry. He made a half- | 
involuntary effort to scramble ahead out of the | 
unknown danger. But there was no resisting 
the determined exertion that was being made in 
the other direction; the astonished ‘‘reader’’ | 
was yanked out of the rack with a dizzy swift- | 
ness. 

The effort upset Jerry’s balance, too, and | 
when the workmen came running up, pie and 
sandwiches in hand, the two were sitting face | 
to face in the coal-dust, eying each other with 
a variety of emotions—which, on Arthur’s part, 
rapidly concentrated in a peal of laughter. 

His identity and innocence were promptly 
established, and the young Irishman was quick 
to join in the laugh. 

‘‘Sure,’’ he said, with a wide grin, ‘‘if ye’d 
only been a burglar, after all, me boy, think 
what a hero I’d have been! Now why did ye 
spoil it all by turning into the gas-man?’’ 


* ¢ 


SERVED HER RIGHT. 


T SEEMS a pity to attempt to point out the 
moral of the following story, for its lesson 
so much depends on the experience of the | 
individual reader. A gentleman, says a writer 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, wished to make 
his wife a present of a lace scarf, but had no | 
desire to pay an extravagant price. | 

“T want you to buy a new lace scarf for | 
Cousin Amelia,’’ he said to his wife. ‘‘Choose | 
something nice—something you would get for | 
yourself.’’ 

The wife, however, .had her own ideas as to 
generosity in buying presents, and the pur- | 
chase, when she made it, consisted of a very | 
simple article. 

‘“H’m!’’ said the husband. ‘‘Is that what 
you would have chosen for yourself ?’’ 

‘*Exactly !’? she ~— L 
‘‘Well, my dear, keep it. I meant it for 
you!’’ he exclaimed, with an amiable smile. 
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Puffed Wheat or Rice 





with Bananas 





A Morning Treat 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, when served alone, seems as 
good as anything can be. 


But try serving Puffed Wheat in a dish of sliced bananas. 
Note how the flavors blend. 


Crisp the wheat before serving, so you get all the nut-like 
taste. Then judge if any breakfast dish was ever more inviting. 


Whole Grains 
Made Wholly Digestible 


Whole wheat and whole rice —the world’s premier foods — 
are prepared in numerous ways. 


But never before were they made so digestible as they are in 
this process — Prof. Anderson’s process — where the results are 
accomplished by internal explosion. 


Here the starch granules are literally blasted to pieces, so 
the digestive juices act instantly. In any other process — cooking, 
baking or toasting — only part of the granules are broken. 


That’s why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice seem so hearty. 
That’s why they’re so wholesome. You are getting the whole 
of their food value. 


Puffed Wheat, 10€ soy i 
Puffed Rice, 15¢ “™"™™ 


These are the foods shot from guns. The whole wheat or 
rice kernels are put into great guns made of bronze anid steel, and 
sealed. ‘Then the guns are revolved for 60 minutes in a heat of 
550 degrees. 


The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and 
develops enormous pressure. Suddenly the guns are unsealed 
—the steam explodes—and every starch granule is blasted into 
a myriad particles. 


The grains are thus expanded to eight times natural 
size. Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unal-- 
tered. The gigantic grains are made porous and crisp 
and.digestible. 


Lest You Forget 


Don’t put off trying these curious, en- 
ticing foods. For breakfasts, luncheons 
and suppers they are best and best for 
you. Ordera package of each to-day. 
Cut out this coupon, so you won’t 
forget. 


Made Only by the 
Quaker Oats Company 


A 


Reminder 
to include 
Puffed Wheat 


and Puffed Rice in 
my grocery order to-day. 
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STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H H. Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc. and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S. . 
5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy + 
c. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave, St. Louis,Mo 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely i lustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos, 30 fine colored dlates, describes 
65 leading varieties of land and water 
fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, in- 
cubators, poultry supplies, ete. Calendar 
for each month. How to care for poultry 
and all details. Only 10 cts. Send to-day. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 4, RHEEMS, PA. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good a prong my ‘gue ical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold edal at yan 4 s 
Fair, St. Louis. The large ost Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEW is, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich: 














HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1910 catalogue, “Everything for 
the Gaston” (200 pages, 700 engravings devoted to 
vegetables and flowers), send us ten cents in stamps 
and mention this magazine, and we will send you 
free in addition, our famous 50c Henderson Collection 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, and will also send our 
new booklet, “Garden Guide and Record,” a con- 
densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural directions 
and general garden information. 














PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


New York City 


Join a Brass Band iti 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today. 
Just send your name and address. 


Lyon & Healy, 5 Adams St., Chicago 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 








mee ele DY be The rrr Sra omens 


Are you satisfied with your corsets ? 
You will be if you wear a Warner’s. 


Millions of women know of the revolution in 
corset designing through wearing Warner's 
Corsets. Do you? * 

Every pair is fashionable. There are two hun- 
dred and forty styles to select from, and you 
are in style if you wear a Warner's. 

Every pair, if. properly selected and laced, is 
comfortable, sitting, standing or walking. 
Every pair is guaranteed not to rust, break or 
tear. 


Seow 


Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters 


attached to 
every pair 


Write for Booklet ‘‘C’’ on how to select and 
wear your corsets. 


1 .00 to ane bso pair. 











CURRENT EVENTS 











ritish Parties.—The recent general elec- 

tions in Great Britain left the: two great 
parties almost exactly balanced, and gave the 
controlling yote to the Nationalist and Labor 
members. When this record closed, seven con- 
stituencies were still to be polled. Allowing 
for the probable results in these constituencies, 
the Liberals in the new House of Commons 
will number 274; the Unionists 273; the Nation- 
alists 82; and the Labor members iI, Included 
among the Nationalists are 10 independent 
Nationalists of an extreme type. In the last 
House there were 168 Unionists, 364 Liberals, 
83 Nationalists and 55 Labor members. 

& 


he Paris Floods began to recede January 
29th. At that time about one-fourth of 
the city was under water. ‘The engineering and 
sanitary problems confronting the authorities 
were most serious, as the flood in many places 
reached to the second stories of houses, and the 
water which flooded houses and stores was 
tainted with sewage. Immediate relief measures 
were necessary for the thousands of people who 
had been driven from their homes.. Relief funds 
were opened in other countries; and the first 
considerable gift from abroad was a cabled draft 
of $50,000 from Massachusetts. 
& 


,  premay Franklin Draper of Massachu- 
setts, for many years prominent in busi- 
ness, industry and public affairs, died January 
28th, aged nearly 68 years. 
He served with distinction 
in the Civil War, rising 
from the rank of second 
lieutenant to that of brevet 
brigadier - general. After 
the war he devoted him- 
self to the manufacture of 
cotton machinery, and pat- 
ented many inventions 
which increased the speed 
of spindles and reduced 
the cost of spinning. He 
was a Representative in Congress 1892-7, and 
ambassador to Italy 1897-1900. 
& 

ther Recent Deaths.—Rear - Admiral 

Nehemiah Mayo Dyer, U. 8. N., retired, 
who was repeatedly promoted for gallant serv- 
ices during the Civil War, and took part in the 
Battle of Manila Bay and subsequent operations 
during the war with Spain, died January 27th, 
aged nearly -71.—Robert Lowry, who held 
the rank of brigadier-general in the Confederate 











WILLIAM F. DRAPER 











army, and was Governor of Mississippi for two |- 


terms, 1882-1890, died January 19th, aged 80. 
——Bishop Cyrus David Foss, president of 
Wesleyan University 1875-80, and bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church since 1880, died 
January 29th, aged 76.——Edward Patterson, 
justice of the Supreme Court of New York 
since 1886, died January 28th, aged 71.—— 
Edouard Rod, a distinguished French novelist, 
died January 29th, aged nearly 53. 
+ 


ariff Relations with Germany have been 

adjusted by mutual concessions, and each 
country will give the other its minimum rates. 
The United States receded temporarily from 
its demands as to the admission of Ameri- 
can live cattle, with the understanding that 
the question should be taken up later either 
diplomatically or through a special commission ; 
and Germany waived its regulations for micro- 
scopic meat inspection. The President, acting 
under the new tariff law, has made proclama- 
tion that the following countries do not discrim- 
inate against the United States in their tariffs, 
and are therefore entitled to the minimum rates: 


Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Spain, Switzer- 


land, Turkey, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Egypt and Persia. 
& 


Se Sugar-Weighing Frauds.—Follow- 
ing the recent conviction and sentence of 
several weighers in the employ of the American 
Sugar Refining Company for frauds in the 
weighing of sugar at the Williamsburg plant, 
the United States grand jury at New York 
has brought indictments against some of the 
higher officials in the company on the charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the government. Among 
the men indicted are the secretary of the com- 
pany, the former superintendent and the assist- 
ant dock superintendent at the Williamsburg 
plant, and the cashier of the refinery. 
& 
dministrative Reform in India.—The 
new Imperial Legislative Council of India, 
through which the natives have a larger share 
in the administration of the affairs of British 
India, opened its sessions at Calcutta January 
25th. Lord Minto, governor-general, presided, 
and in his opening speech described the event 
as a great historical occasion, which opened a 
new era; but he warned the natives that repre- 


sentative government in the Western sense is [ 


inapplicable to the Indian Empire, and that the 
British administration will no longer tolerate 
the teachings of the revolutionary press. 





“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ relieve dryness 
of the throat and hacking congh. Beneficial to elderly 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. [ Adv. 


e REEDS | zime pure-bred chickens, 
48 3 Bl ducks, geese and turkeys. 
rn raised, hardy and very beautiful. 

Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. 
for fine 80-page 16th TXnnual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 980, Mankato, Minn. 














CLEAR-HEADED 
HEAD BOOKKEEPER MUST BE RELIABLE. 


The chief bookkeeper in a large business house 
in one of our great Western cities speaks of the 
harm coffee did for him: 

““My wife and I drank our first cup of Postum a 
little over two years ago, and we have used it ever 
since, to the entire exclusion of tea and coffee. It 
happened in this way: 

“About three and a half years ago I had an 
attack of pneumonia, which left a memento in 
the shape of dyspepsia, or rather, to speak more 
correctly, neuralgia of the stomach. My ‘cup of 
cheer’ had always been coffee or tea, but I 
became convinced, after a time, that they aggra- 
vated my stomach trouble. I happened to mention 
the matter to my grocer one day and he suggested 
that I give Postum a trial. 

“Next day it came, but the cook made the 
mistake of not boiling it sufficiently, and we did 
not like it much. This was, however, soon reme- 
died, and now we like it so much that we will 
never change back. Postum, being a food bev- 
erage instead of a drug, has been the means of 
curing my stomach trouble, I verily believe, for I 
am a well man today and have used no other 
remedy. 

“My work as chief bookkeeper in our Co.’s 
branch house here is of a very confining nature. 
During my coffee-drinking days I was subject to 
nervousness and ‘the blues’ in addition to my sick 
spells. These have left me since I began using 
Postum and I can conscientiously recommend it 
to those whose work confines them to long hours 
of severe mental exertion.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the little book, ‘““The Road 
to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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cleans and disinfects at the same time. 
Half clean is unclean. inary soaps 
only half clean because they do not 
destroy the germs which make dirt 
dangerous. 
IT IS MORE THAN SOAP 
BUT COSTS NO MORE 
It should be used for every 


es of paaees 2 in toilet, 
and shampoo. 


5c at Your Gracer’s 
LEVER BROS. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 














Spencerian 


Steel Pens 


are the best 


in the world. 


We still make 
them from the 


very finest steel, 
and each pen 
is carefully ex- 


amined before 
packing. 

Every possible 
whim of the 
writer is met 
in the 42 dif- 
ferent patterns, 
which will be 


sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


Their reputa- 
tion has been 


national since 


1860. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM 


To the Readers of The Companion. 
On receipt of 10c. in coin or postage stamps we 
will send 10 Sample Pens, different patterns, 
and a Special Premium of 2 Penholders 
with a cork and ebonoid finger-tips, and | fine 
quality Hexagon Rubber-Tipped Lead Pencil. 

This Offer will Expire March 31 st. 
All for 10 cents. 
Ask for The Companion Premium. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, New York. 


““Come in out of 
the wet.’ 


Say this to your feet and 
put them into shoes with 
soles through which the 


stockings, and lessens 

the fatigue of your daily 

work about one-half. 
What’s the shoe? 


oy aaa The Worth 
= Th Cummings Co.) — Shoe 


When you once get a Fire 
and learn the comfort and 
prctes tion they afford, you'll 

onder where you’ve “ been 
at ”* that you didn’t try 
them before. In ma, 
terial, workmanship 
and styl e they’re the 
— of any first- 
shoe. 
















Men's $4.00 
we $6.00 

‘omen’s - Uf your 
$2.00 denice soil 


not supply you we'll 
sell direct. Send his 
name to our nearest 


stor aa 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, t. E, 
406 Washington Street, Boston ass. 
‘alton 8 “te Brooklyn 


ew Yor 
15 8. 13th 8t., Phila, Pa. 1225 Breadway, ' New York. 
Hudson Terminal Buil New York. 


























CRYSTAL 
Domino 








Particulars of The Hayes Method for 
Asthma, which is proving 80 suc- 
coentel, oe sent free on application 

LD HAYES, Buflalo, N.Y. 


Rok Sy Bulletin ¥ 102. 


ASTHMA 








panne $485% 
BRUSH RUNABOUT. 


There’s no question about the price—it 
speaks for itself. 

Neither is there any question about the car, 
for Brush users all over the world speak for it. 

A Brush owner recently wrote us—"‘ All roads 
look alike to the Brush—except the one to the 
repair shop.’ Hisexperience is that of Brush 

users everywhere. 

Think of it! $485.00 for the best built, most 
thoroughly proven, most reliable, most eco- 
nomical small car in the world. 

Simplicity makes it possible to build the car 
right and still sell it at this wonderful price. 

We are building seven models to meet the 
requirements of all. The Brush is really 
Everyman’s 

Send for Literature. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, 
237 Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress- 
ings with Cuticura, are usually 
effective when all other methods 
fail. In preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, from infancy 
to age, these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients have no rivals 


worth mentioning. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

G@~ 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 


What a Freckled 
Faced BoyDid 








How be found 
Se cheaper to batch hi coke 8 in an incubator 
than to depend on the old hens. How to-day 
he ts one of the best known, wealthiest, 





a 

this tro 
story. We nee send it toaoy 
PREE who will tell us 





















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Ta - Steel Lathe - Tools.—Up to 
the present time, says Mr. F. L. Hess, the 
most important use of tungsten is as an alloy for 
steel tools. From 16 to 20 per cent. of tungsten 
is ordinarily used for tools. It enables the 
steel to hold temper at a much higher tempera- 
ture than ordinary carbon steel. A lathe may 
be speeded up until the chips flying from the 
tool are so hot that they turn blue. It is esti- 
mated that about five times as much work can 
be done with such a tool as with one made of 
ordinary steel. ® 

emains of a Famous Ship.—In scien- 

tific annals the Beagle, in which Darwin 
made his first exploring expedition, is almost 
as sacredly remembered as “Old Ironsides’’ 
in American history. This ship has long 
been lost from sight, and nobody knew exactly 
what had become of it. Toyozi Noda now 
writes to Nature that the Beagle was broken 
up in Japan, where it was used as a training- 
ship until 1889, and that a part of its ribs has 
recently been found in use as a stand for stones 
piled up near the temple of Suitengu, near the 
Oaki ship-building yard. 

+ 


pcm. age Hessians. — The preda- 
ceous beetle, Clerus formicarius, which 
has been found useful in the United States as 
an enemy of the pine-boring Scolytide, is 
to be. introduced in Ceylon to make war upon 
the ‘‘shot-hole borers’? which are ravaging the 
tea-plants in that island. The experimenters 
are only doubtful as to whether the imported 
insects will thrive in the tropical climate of 
Ceylon. The need of a foe capable of dealing 
effectually with the borers is emphasized by the 
fact that an allied species of borers is attacking 
the camphor-plants also. 
= 
ngineering in Hospitais.—Practically 
all the important infirmaries and hospitals 


in England have their own electric generating | 
stations, and the size of the installations, says | 


the London Times, would surprise the majority 
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Tan Stance oy x 4 every ~ 2. oat 
hunter cy Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
idermy Write today. Worthwestern 


School of Taxidermy. 4042AElwood Bidg. ,Omaha, Neb. 
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What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 


new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than “fudge” 
or “Divinity.” 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will 
send a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and 
his name, or for 15c. 


60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


Get “‘ Improved,” 


‘| Wood Rollers 


sert Book 











ourunhearda 


over a hundred times in the 


For the name and address of and learn 


a two-quart package. 
Pure Plain 


Sparkling Gelatine 


wheels, lam %S, repairs 
Do 



































of engineers. The equipment has to be designed | 


with unusual care, owing to the special condi- 
tions which prevail in hospital work. Even 
where a public supply is available, the use of 
an independent system is justified on account 
of the security which it gives against failure 
of current at a critical moment. The installa- 
tions are used for lighting, heating, ventilating, 
telephoning and other purposes, and many hos- 
pitals have laundries operated electrically. One 
county asylum has its own private electric rail- 
way for conveying supplies from the nearest 
rail way-station. ® 


ur Debt to Chemistry.—The effect of 

chemistry on civilization, says Dr. Maxi- 
milian Toch, has been greater than that of any 
other science. ‘‘Engineering made but little 
progress until steel and cement, two chemical 
products, were cheapened, simplified, and made 
universal.’’ Medicine owes to chemistry the 
discovery of synthetic drugs, and of anesthetics, 
and the progress that has been made in the 
study of metabolism. The twentieth century 
promises even to outstrip the nineteenth in 
chemical progress, which will lie in the direc- 
tion of controlling foodstuffs, applying the raw | 
materials in the earth, and refining of metals. 
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prepare 


you for 





IE 
Washington and Lincoln took the little ones — 
those within 
the most of all available knowledge, Washington with his ‘‘ Young 

the few books obtainable in the 
they prepared for a larger 


Man’s Companion ”’ 
country around. 
opportunity—and it came—when they were prepared. 


You have a thousand opportunities not possible to them. 


The American 
respondence, Chicago, can prepare 


ness or Engineering. 
The American School is the greatest prac- 
tical 


us frankly your condition — your 
ambitions—and let us tell you how 





N there were no great opportunities 


reach. They studied at home. 
and Lincoln with 
Whatever their condition, 


at home for a better job and bigger pay. You may, 


fering with your present work, put yourself in line for advancement—lift 
yourself out of the rut and humdrum into a position of value. 
come when you are prepared. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
no tacks required. 


PME SHIP ox APPROVAL 


“anc Hallo »w 10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL. 
iT ONLY COST 


on highest grade 1910 model bic ycles. 


= FACTORY PRICES 


air of tires from any 
i youw = for ourlarge Art Catalog 
ur We ) 
first samp! A bicycle going # your town. 


i] RIDER AGENTS 


making big 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 

and all sundries at Aa// usual 

Wait; write to-day for our special offer 


MEAD CYCLE co., Dept.P50,Chicago 
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Tin Rollers 


one cent to learn 
f pricesand marvelous offer 
Do not buy 
a bicycle or 
one at any price 


nderful proposition 


everywhere are 





You may 
Without inter- 


It will 








School of Cor- 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 









a well-paid position in Busi- 


American School of Correspondence : 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how 
I can qualify for position marked “ X." 








-school in the world. It will come 





to you, no matter where you live, and train Bookkeeper Draftsman 
you in your spare time—in your own home. ~--Stenographer ~-Architect 

Make your choice to-day by fill- seve ms) Engineer 
ing in and mailing the coupon. The oe 7. 
coupon will bring no agent; we em- ---Cert’f’d Public Ace’nt ... Engineer 
ploy none; it will bring specific , 
information and sound advice. Tell ee = ee ee 


.--College Preparatory 
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American School of Correspondence, 
OCCUPATION. ........ 


CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
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MONTHLY INCOMES GUARANTEED TO YOUR FAMILY 









The Massive Buildings Above are 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


e Owned a: by The Prudential as Headquarters 
for the Three Thousand Five Hundred Rachael required in the Home Offices alone 
The Prudential 


Incorporated as 


Eight Million Policies in Force. Send 
Insurance Company of America 
y 


P 
a Stock Company by the State of New Jerse Home O 


for the Conduct of its Vast Business and the Protection and Benefit of the Holders of over 
for Particulars of the New Monthly Income Policy. 

Address Dept. 
ce, 
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Ie. subscri —_— phee is 

Entered at the Post-Office, oston, 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen_pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 

althou h eight pages constitute a complete jeene, 
and all addi — pages each week are a gift 
the subscriber 


Hew Subseriptions may begin at any time during 


as second- 


on for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 
r. | 


is made at the risk of the subse 


press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

lver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

- Te is i liable to 4-4 en or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewuls. Tasco weeks after the po seotes of money 
by us, the date after the ad m your paper, 
which shows — the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SALADS. 


HENEVER any dietary 

or other custom becomes 

universally prevalent it is safe 

to say that it is essentially use- 
ful. 

The eating of raw vegetables 
or salads is one of these dietary 
habits founded upon the 
demand of the organism for 
certain salts and acids which 
cannot be had, at least, not in 
sufficient amount, from meat or the leguminous 
vegetables which must be cooked to be pala- 
table. 

Not only must universal customs have in them- 
selves something rational, but even fads fre- 
quently contain a grain of sense. Thus the raw 
food fad, although an absurd and an unappetizing 
thing when carried to the extreme of eating 
nothing which has been touched with fire, is never- 
theless founded upon the need which the organism 
feels for the salts and other principles which are 
contained in raw vegetables. 

In the “Acetaria; or a Discourse of Sallets,” 
John Evelyn said two hundred years ago, “Raw 
sallets and herbs have experimentally been found 
to be the most sovereign diet in that epidermical 
with us, and almost universal contagion, the scor- 
bute, to which we of this nation and most other 
Islanders are obnoxious.” 

Although we are fortunately not so “obnoxious” 
to scurvy to«lay as were the “Islanders” of that 
time, nevertheless a too exclusively meat and 
leguminous diet affects the nutritive functions 
injuriously, and prompts the appetite to call for 
the raw juice of fruits and salads to acesest the 
fault. 

Salads must, however, be most carefully pre- 
pared, since, being taken raw, they may introduce 
into the system not only the germ of typhoid fever, 
but also the eggs of intestinal worms. The things 
of which they are made should always be thor- 
oughly washed in running water, and such of them 
as will not be injured in the process should be 
dipped into boiling water as a further precaution. 
With the observance of this simple rule of clean- 
liness one may with profit eat moderately of 
salads, or even let such serve as the entire lunch- 
eon. 

It is interesting, however, to quote again from 
Evelyn, who says, “Let none imagine that whilst 
we justify our present subject through all the 
topicks of panegyric, we would, in favour of the 
Sallet, dress’d with all its pomp, and advantage, 
turn mankind to grass again; which were ungrate- 
fully to neglect the bounty of Heaven, as well as 
his health and comfort.” 





¢ ¢ 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


THER persons besides Yankees become in- 

ventors when necessity demands. The Bur- 
mese are not supposed to be a particularly 
ingenious people, yet the hero of Mr. E. D.Cuming’s 
tale, in ‘‘Shadow of the Pagoda,” exhibited a spirit 
worthy of a New England housewife. The author 
had been trading with an old native who was selling 
produce at the door. 

“When the transaction is closed the old man 
presents me with some turtle’s eggs. 

“*They are fine and large,’ he said, ‘and quite 
new. I took them from the sand only three weeks 
ago.’ 

“I said they were very good, wondering how near 
hatching they had been when they were taken out. 
Then I placed them on the floor and we admired 
them in silence. The old gentleman collapsed on 
his knees, and placing his hands together, said: 

“Builder of pagodas, I want very much one old 
cloth coat.’ 

“T have never built a pagoda and probably never 
shall, but I thought I had an old coat, so I told 
him to call at the house later. 

“He prayed for my preservation from all acci- 
dents, diseases and misfortunes, and went away. 
I dropped the horrible eggs into the ditch, and 
went to turn over my scanty stock of discarded 
European clothes. I had been too charitable, and 
could find only an old tweed waistcoat, which I 
gave to my servant with directions to bestow it on 
the old man when he returned. 

“Half an hour later, while I was taking a bath, 
my servant called through the door, ‘Your honor, 
this son of the jungle says the coat is not good. It 
has no hands,’ meaning no sleeves. 

***T have no coat with hands I can give him.’ 

“A long discussion took place on the piazza, and 





the boy returned to shout again through the door, 
‘Your honor, this son of the jungle wants an 
old trousers.’ 

“What did the old man want with nether gar- 
ments? When I was out of the bath I gave him a 
pair of retired trousers and bade him go. 

“The recipient considered the gift very good, and 
said he would return in a little while to let me see 
it on. I was glad he was coming back. A Bur- 
man in trousers would be a sight for the gods. 

“Late in the afternoon a figure crept to the door. 
It was my aged friend, perspiring proudly in a coat 
of wondrous shape. 

“*Your honor, it is a very beautiful coat!’ he 
said. 

“It was indeed. He had cut off the legs of the 
trousers well above the knees, and promoted them 
to the dignity of sleeves.” 


* ¢ 
A COLONIAL “ JACK OF ALL” TRADES. 


T IS necessary that the pioneer be a man of 

infinite resource, who can do for himself or 
his neighbors every necessary task. Such a man 
was Col. Samuel Sloper, one of the early settlers 
of Blandford, Massachusetts, whose astonishing 
versatility is recorded by Mr. 8. G. Wood in 
“Taverns and Turnpikes of Blandford.” 

Colonel Sloper, among other things, kept some- 
ome, of a stable, and pastured horses and stock. 
For the munificent reward of three shillings, the 
old veteran, in 1788, moved the family of David 
Knox, by means of ‘‘Teame and Boy.” Now and 
then he —% his hand to odd jobs. He carted 
and laid out John Waldo Wood’s flax one season 


| for seven pounds ten shillings. 


He seems to have made shoes and garments for 
his family, and for his neighbors. For Enos 
Loomis’s young son, who was bound out to him, 
he did on this wise: “Caping your son’s shoes, 
1-3.” “One bottle-green coat trimmed and made 
for Moses, seven shillings.” He made several 
shirts and a frock for the Martin Leonard Com- 


pany. 
The number of things which this veteran and 
“dabster” did make an astonishing list. He was 
= eon-in-ordinary to the parishe of Blandford, 
this long before he had accumulated an army 
experience. Veterinary, too, he was. His journals 
are peppered over with charges for the treatment 
of young horses. In the account of Eliphalet 
Thompson, in the year 1772, along with a “frying 
Pann” and “1 Pr Sizers,” is the charge, ‘To Seting 
our boys rist, twelve shillings.” James Sinnett 
n 1785, became indebted to “‘Seting your knee and 
Dressings,” and to “Sundri Dress ngs,” four and 
three sh hillings respectively. 


* ¢ 


A NICE CALCULATION. 


WO very dear old ladies walked up to the win- 

dow where tickets were to be sold for two 
popular concerts. They wanted tickets for both 
nights, but alas! those for the second evening 
were all gone. This was the more popular enter- 
tainment of the two. 


“I’m so sor Ky dear!” attered one of the 
old ladies to other. e did want to go, 
didn’t —_ aa. we wanted to go both nights 

“You ve us two tickets for each 
mie inguired the other, of the clerk. 


“You ‘haven't two seats anywhere for the second 


ni 
ae ma’am. Couldn’t give you nose-room.” 
A great resolution beamed Upon her gentle face. 
“Then,” said she firmly, ve me — tickets 
for the first night. We w ti make them 
“Why, sister,” quavered the other, me oo going 
invite so me bod on 


to 

“No,” said’ she, “but if we can’t go both nights — 
She paused, bewildered, quite out of her ee 
tion. Then’a happy thought struck her, and she 
added, ‘‘We’ll go twice the first night.” 


SURE OF SYMPATHY. 


AN OMAHA man presented himself to the leader 
of a band in that city, according to a writer 
in Harper’s Magazine, with a request that the 
band play at a cousin’s funeral. 


“Ts it a military funeral?” asked the leader. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “My cousin was no 
military man; in fact, he was never interested in 
matters military. N evertheless, it was his express 
wish that your band should play a at his — ~ 

m.... _ a was surpri and flattered. “Is 

es, ya seepented the other. “He said that he 

anted to be sure that the ao poor who came to his 

funeral would be sorry he 


“FAITHFUL AND WILLING.” 


HE colored man referred to in this little story 

from Judge must have been the man who was 
so good a “provider” that he provided his wife 
with three new places to wash at. 


A gentleman, seeing him start off on a fishing 
excursion, thought it # excellent time to reprove 
him for his laziness. 

“Rufus, you old loafer,” said he, “do you think 
it’s right to leave your — at the wash-tub while 
you pass your _ fishin 

“Yassa iehing it’s a * ght. Mah wife don’ 
need any watch ing. She’ll sholy wuk jes’ as hard 
as if I was dah.” 

® © 


BEGINNING YOUNG. 


CERTAIN Chicago boy has all the hardihood 
which polar exploration requires, if a writer 
in the Chicago News is to be believed. 


“Tommy,” asked the visitor, “what are you 
going to 4 when you grow up to be a man?” 

“Pm gol mg to be an arctic explorer,” responded 
the bri a tle boy. ‘And now will you give me 
a quarter?” 

. Gracious, Tommy! What do you want with a 


quai 
“I want to get five ice-cream sodas and find out 
how much cold I can stand.” 


* @ 


A CLEVER STROKE. 


URNING defeat into victory is the achieve- 

ment of genius. This example, gleaned from 
the London Daily Mail, illustrates the adroitness 
with which it is sometimes done. 


An eminent lawyer was once cross-examining a 
very clever woman, mother of the plaintiff in a 
breach-of-promise action, and was completely 
worsted in the encounter of wits. At the close, 
however, he turned to the = and exclaimed : 

“You saw, gentlemen, that even I was but a 
onl in her hands! What must my client have 


THE WORLD’S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is invaluable. (Adv. 








CANVAS COVERED CANOES 
suit all tastes. For those who make a living in the woods and for 
thoae who paddle for pleasure everywhere. Made in the best equipped 


factory in a community famous for canoe making. 
GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES. 
Paddling, sailing and motor canoes (with air —— Adore Dept 


All kinds of row and motor boats up to 35 ft. lon; 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO.,WATERVILLE. mE. 




















aye Price 
5 ; 
Misses 7 to 12 years. Ba- 


tiste, nicely corded. But- 
— ve _— Sizes, 19 to 


Ferris 


GOOD 


SENSE Waists 


Embody health, comfort and beauty. 
They encourage and develop a graceful 
contour in child, young miss or grown 
woman. Easy, pliant, stylish, durable. 


® le Price 


4 < 
Growing Girls. 11 to 15. 
Plaited bust, long hip, ad- 
justable hose supporters. 





A beautiful garment. some Batiste, lace trimmed. 
Pear! buttons, extra long hip. Best hose supporters 

Ferris Waists are 4 soft as a glove, as 
easy asan undervest. Wear them and feel 
well, look well, de well. 

Inferior imilations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by looking 
for the name Ferris Good Sense on every waist. 

For Sale by Leading Deaters 
Write for Ferris Book—FREE 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broaoway, New Yorx. 














EXCELSIOR 
SPRINGS, 
MISSOURI 











AN ident heoith Fesort, 
we — otal. 
first-class h . 

Excelsior Springs is 
not a Monte Carlo. and 
no gambling is allowed. 

The mineral waters 
here supply an invalu- 
able remedial agent for 
Deanense, Bright’s Dis- 


and Uric Diseases, Insomnia and Hyste 


on 


f yo: by the famous “ti. 


Excelsior Springsisone nighte ride ride oes Ghiege 
he Milwaukee & Paul Railway. It i 


. 8 
Limited train, leav- 


yy nion Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6 p. m. 
a ally, reaching the Springs for breakfast the next 


morning. 
Descriptive book free. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 


Dinner and breakfast served on thetrain. 


G. A. BLAIR, 


General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 
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With One Year’s 
Subscription to 


Popular Electricity 


This Electric 
Engine is not 


speed control 
and reversing 
lever. Runs 

1000 revolu- 

tions a minute 
on one dry 
battery. 





Amusing and instructive for you and your friendé. 


Every Bright American Boy 
wants to learn all he can about Ly ge gO phe. 
you know, is the “Electric Age,” and an ? ele 
who grows up | +44 rs _ marvels ° elec. 


tricity is sure to be 


k number. 


Popular Electricit ty, & ‘splendidly fiiustreced 
i pla 


magazine, which tells 


n English all that’s 


happening in the electrical world. Wouldn’t you 
like to be able to construct and operate a ess 
sogeratee ? Lyne in the “Wireless Club” 


ee to our su 


isn’t dry reading. It’s full of great st 


ribers. Popular Electricit 


stuff—fasci- 


nating oe of new electrical inventions. Send 


us $1.00 (Canadi 
vies rice for a year, 


jan ae, Foreign $1.50), our reg- 


d get this engine and 


an 
Popular Electricity monthly for the next twelve 


months. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 
1230 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

















WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTI 


ONARY 


JUST ISSUED. Be in Chief, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, former U. S. Com. of 


2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES. 


GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, 


You will do us & favor to mention this publication. 


















The mild placid cow chews 
She keeps ou stomachs healthy. 
WRIGLEY’S waz keep 

one stomach healthy, easily. 


s your 


The delicious juice of fresh crushed 
mint leaves prevents ind 
flatulence, heartburn. It 
breath and whitens teeth, beside! 


stion, 
a. 








ape 














WRIGLEY 'S py titi | 


PEPSIN GUM 




















Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own seers that the Kalamazoo is the most 
range for you to use—Your 


riect—most oe 


money back if it's 
Send 


Catalog No. 253 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog. We 

msible people to own the the world, 


make it easy for responsi! 


We Pay the 
Freight 


stove or range in 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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This Mark on Hosiery Banishes 
Darning Baskets. 


When any one tells you that some other hose are as good as ‘“‘ Holeproof ’— 
remember the children, and insist on the trade mark below on the toe. 


Children are bound to have fun, and simply can’t help wearing holes in ordinary 
stockings. 


If you take common hosiery you must spend hours darning them every week. 
If you insist on ‘‘ Holeproof’’ you will have no darning for six months. Every box 

has a written guarantee under which you receive new hosiery absolutely free if 
any holes appear in the first lot within six months. 

















‘“‘Holeproof’”’ is the first hosiery ever sold under a guarantee of six months. 
Behind the guarantee are 32 years of experience in making hosiery. 


We pay an average of 70 cents a pound for the strongest and 
softest Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarns. We could buy 
yarn at 30 cents a pound less. 


The yarn is 3-ply in the body and 6-ply in the heels, toes 
and knees. Ordinary hosiery is 2-ply through- 
out. But the price is the same for both, so why 
not have the best when it costs no more? 


To be sure you are getting ‘‘ Hole- 
proof’’ look for this mark on the 
toe. Other marks look some- 
thing like it. So please mem- 
orize ours. 


The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof’”’ 
is sold in your town. 


Dealers’ names given 
on request. 







If that 
mark doesn’t 
appear on the toe 


it isn’t GENUINE 


rA us 
oleprooftiosiery 


Holeproof Sox— pairs, $1.50. Medium Holeproof Silk Sox —3 pairs, $2.00. 
and light weight. Black, black with white feet, G i for three ith: d pure silk. 
light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, laven- Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs, $2.00. 
der, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Medium weight. Black, tan, black with white 
Sizes,9 to 12. Six pairs ofa size and weight ina feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy 
box. All one color or assorted, as desired. blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light Holeproof_ Lustre- Stockings — 


—6 pairs, $2.00. Mercerized. e § pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra ight 
weight) — 6 pair § 4 - weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, light 


. , blue and ‘navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
_Holeproof Lustre-Sox—s pairs, $3.00. Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —é 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Black, pairs, $2.00. Black and tan. Specially reinforced 
navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, laven- |nee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 
po ag ere green, gun-metal, flesh color and isses’ Holeproof Stockings —_ 
mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 6 pairs, §2.00. Black and tan. Specially rein- 
Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox— forced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 93g. THese 
6 pairs, $3.00. Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


folepraof 


Hosiery, 





Reg. U. 
Office, 1906. 


direct 
where we have no 
dealer — charges 
prepaid — on re- 
ceipt of remittance. 


We'll ship 


are the best children’s hose made to-day. 


Write for free book, ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” (35) 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 413 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


YOUR DESIRE FOR COMFORT 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will 
not be satisfied until you wear Linene collars. 


If you can’t find them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cts., we will send sample box by mail 
prepaid for 30 cents, or a single sample for 6 cts. in U.S. stamps. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N4, Boston, Mass. 


we 
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A Revelation in Flavor 


“High ‘4 
‘ as the Alps 
mm 


THE ORIGINAL MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


sy The full, true flavor of 


PETER’S— 


the rarest delight in eating cnocolate— 























the consternation of imitators— 





ee - = is due to the PETER blend. 
\W Ss “Trresistibly Delicious” 
' Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
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SUNBERRY—THE IMPROVED WONDERBERRY 


LUTHER BURBANK’S CREATEST CREATION. A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months From Seed 
SEED 20 CTS. PER PKT. 3 PKTS. FOR 50 CTS. POST-PAID. 

This is positively the GREATEST new Fruit and the best NOVELTY of modern times. 
These are facts which no one can get away from. The proofs are overwhelming in number 
and conclusive in character. Grown last year by 350,000 people. 

Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich ge in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating 
raw, cooked, canned or preserved in any form. This great garden fruit is equally valuable in hot, 
dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding 
zreat masses of rich fruit all summer and fall. The greatest boon to the family garden ever known. 

eaves and branches are also used for greens and are superb. Everybody can and will grow it. 

Luther Burbank of California, the world-famous plant wizard, originated the Wonderberry and 
turned it over to me to introduce. He says of it: “This absolutely new berry plant is of great in- 
terest and value, as it bears the most delicious, wholesome and healthful berries in utmost pro- 
fusion and always comes true from seed.” 


READ my Catalogue for full description, culture, uses, ete. Also scores of testimonials from 
well-known and reputable people all over the country. Read the “Crime of the Wonderberry.”’ 

THE SUNBERRY is an improved form of the Wonderberry, which proved so satisfactory last 
year. Itis greatly superior to the original type, and I alone have genuine seed. 

SEED 2oc. per pkt.; 3 pkts. for soc. ; for $x.00. Agents Wanted, 812,000 in cash offers. 

With every packet of seed I send a booklet giving 99 Receipts for using the fruit, raw, cooked 
canned, preserved, jellied, spiced, pickled, jams, syrup, greens, ete. It is superior for any of 
these uses. Alsoa cop of my 152-page Catalogue with every order. 

MY GREAT CA LOGUE of Flowers and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, Plants and Rare and 
New Fruits FREE to all who apply. 152 pages, 500 illustrations, and colored plates. I have been 
in business 35 years and have half a million customers all over the country. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed to every one. Do not fail to see the many great Novelties I am offering this year, of 
which the SUNBERRY is the greatest ever known. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


P.S. This offer will not appear again. Write for Sunberry seed and Catalogue at once. 
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MAY LOOK ALIKE 
— They are not. Weigh them —Test 
them in actual work—Test them in mak- 
ing Soft Soap. Use the same quantity 
of water and powder in each test. 
@ PEARLINE is Condensed Soap— 
Energy —the Onginal Washing Powder. 
It established the directions, a Table- 
spoonful to a Pail of Water. You will 
have to use double or more of its follow- 
ers to accomplish the same work. 


@ PEARLINE is made of Pure Fats 
and Vegetable Oils—no refuse used. Itis 
Absolutely Harmless — Brightens Colors 
—does not turn White Goods Yellow. 


poonful of Soap Powder should weigh an ounce 
and make a Quart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap 








Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World. 


Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco. We offer the remaining sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold. 


We will name our price only to parents or to Youth’s Companion readers with the consent 
of parents and in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, 





his work is done, but his family derive an income from his history, and to print our price broad- 
cast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to f 


uture sales. 














4000 double 
column pages 
2000 superb 
illustrations 




















for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as 


THE REASO an historian is his wonderfully beautiful 


style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; he carries you 

with him to see the baitles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit 

in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the 
Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and 
about the heroes of history he weaves the rise and fall of empires in 
such a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the 
greatest of novels. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, 
absorbing and inspiring was ever written. Hundreds who read this have 
decided to buy Ridpath some day; nowisthetime. Send coupon to-day. 


cago. 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History, contain 
ing his famous “Race Chart 
in ‘colors, diagram of Panama 
Canal, etc., and write me full par 
ticulars of your special offer to The 
Youth's Companion readers. 



































SSEGSES TV BWEOSS WOES WE 


COLG@TE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 












































One Siwy ‘edie Solved 


Your children won’t have to be urged to brush their teeth with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Not only is it delicious in flavor, 
but it cleanses thoroughly and antiseptically, prevents the growth of 
decay-germs, and counteracts the effect of injurious acids in the mouth 











Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a bodyguard 
against disease, so its pleasant flavor — that 
leaves your mouth cool and wholesome— 
proves that a "druggy" taste is nof neces- 


Also takes care of your gums— 
makes them firm and healthy; and 
your dentist will tell you how impor- 
tant healthy gums are. sary in a dentifrice. 


ANTISEPTIC “& DELICIOUS 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 55 John Street, New York casHMERE BOUQUET TOILET SOAP 








